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HREHA, NEVIN REACH FOR TOP 


Presidential Race Rolls on page 3 














NEWS photo by MIKE DUMAS 


MARRY ME OR ELSE: a scheming co-ed after carefully plotting the demise of this Loyola male carries out her well laid ambush. She seems on the brink of 
attaining that degree most sought after by campus females - MRS. Lots of luck buddy. 
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“General Foods 
offers you more than 
just Tang’ 


His job keeps him on top of the world.-On top of 
world commodity prices, world markets, and any 
international developments. He also has a firm 
grasp on the economics of production and market- 
ing and how they might be affected by market 
fluctuations. 

Who is he? One of General Foods’ Financial Ser- 
vices Analysts. Like all of his colleagues, he is well- 
equipped fo meet the GF challenge: fo develop a 
needed product and sell it at a profit. 

He finds great satisfaction in his work, because 
his opinion counts. Marketing management works 
closely with him, and relies on his sound financial 
advice to provide a basis upon which they can make 


wise marketing decisions. And these decisions can 
involve anything from the launch of a new instant 
food to a complete change of marketing strategy 
for a well-known brand such as Maxwell House 
Coffee. 

Does this sound like the kind of career to satisfy 
your ambition; to test your abilities to their limits? 
If so, you may be one of those exceptional people 
who can respond fo the kind of stimulat- 
ing, mind-stretching challenge we offer. 
So why not take up the challenge — 
and choose... 


A career with a future from General Foods 


Interesting opportunities await you in our Finance, 
Marketing and Operations areas. A General Foods recruiting 
team will visit your university on: 


DEC. Tt 


See your placement office. 








‘Ethnic society 
budgets tabled 


By PETER LONERGAN 


The tabling of budgets of the 
Ethnic Societies by the student 
council has caused a furor 
among the society heads. 

Approval of the budgets will 
come only when a joint Interna- 
tional Week has been organized. 

This was the main point of a 
letter recently sent by Internal 
vice-president Gail Moran to 
Walter Myhal, president of the 
Ukrainian Society. 

Miss Moran said that several 
attempts were made to schedule 
meetings with the Ethnic Society 
heads, but since they could not 
be contacted, ‘it has been decid- 
ed that International Week will 
take place from February 26 to 
March 1. Ethnic Societies may 
apply for funds to subsidize their 
activities during that week, but 
not for any other program.” 

In their reply, a letter was 
sent by Myhal, Winston Lewis, 
president of the West Indian So- 
ciety, and Tony Cugliandro, pres- 
ident of the Italian Society to 
Miss Moran saying that they 
could not accept as serious her 
attempts at convening an ethnic 
meeting because only Myhal was 
contacted about any meeting, 
and that was by ‘‘word of 
month’’. 

They also felt that their activi- 
ties outside of International 
Week also require financing and 
that there is no alternative 
source of funds but the SAC. 
They can not use the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium since it has been 
booked up with movies until 
March. 

The student council argument 
that the Ethnic societies do not 
get funds because they don’t do 
much is countered by Myhal’s 
claim that they can’t do any- 
thing without funds. 


The 
WORLD PREMIERE 


of 
“LOVE ME, 
LOVE MY 


DOG” 


in the Theatre 
at LOYOLA 
Tuesday, Nov. 28, 1967 





APPLICATIONS 
OPEN 


for 


MAROON AND 
WHITE SOCIETY 


If you are a junior, male or 
female, interested in joining 
the honour society of Loyola, 
please pick up an application 
form from one of the three 
following locations 


Secretary to Mr. Dudery 
Office opposite the President's 


Mr. Noonan’s Secretary 
Office of the Registrar 


Mr. Robert Cosmain 
Hingston Hall 


Deadline - Monday, December 


4 
Applications to be returned 
to Mr. Uhline’s office 
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LOYOLA FEMALES: caught in one of their more sophisticated 





moments. Anna Smodlibowska and Maria Siemienska, while 
Pursuing academic interests in the library, typified to our 
photographer Seve Szentes the friendly yet elegant ways of 


Loyola co-eds. 


Vote on daily controversy 
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Students back administration 


(Special to the News) 


McGill students have showed in an opi- 
nion poll this week that they do not object 
to Administration action in the Daily con- 
troversy as strongly as some student lead- 
ers had believed. 

The poll, conducted by the Student’s 
Scoiety Executive on Wednesday asked the 
student body two questions; whether they 
believed the Ad. should drop charges 
against the’ three student journalist, and 
whether they would support a strike should 
the Administration refuse to drop charges? 

The students, in an unusually heavy tur- 
nout, voted in the negative on both ques- 
tions. 

On dropping charges, there were 2964 
votes against and 2453 for. On the second 
question, students voted against the strike 


In another development, meanwhile, one 
of the three students charged has taken 
his case to the courts to determine whether 
McGill Administration has the right to dis- 
cipline him in this matter. 

John Fekete, the Daily columnist, who 
published the controversial Paul Krassner 
article, is seeking a Superior Court writ of 
Evocation which would have the practical 
affect of stopping proceedings until the 
jursidiction of the Senate Committee on 
Student Discipline is decided. 

Arguments over the writ attempt are to 
be heard in court today. 

If Fekete’s request succeeds, a final 
decision on the jurisdiction question might 
not be reached for many months. He is 
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by a margin of 4117 to 1296. 


“Love me love my dog 
termed literary junk’ 


The Loyola Drama Society has 
been severely criticized in the 
past week for its upcoming pro- 
duction of ‘‘Love Me, Love My 
Dog”’. 

“‘A Catholic college, such as 
Loyola, is not the place for such 
a thing’, said Fr. Browne of the 
Theology department. He added 
that, after having read the play, 
he ‘‘wouldn’t want to bring a 
friend or a member of my fami- 
ly to see it’’. 

Rev. J. O’Neil, Student Coun- 
sellor, after reading the script 
said that he ‘‘couldn’t find any 
meaning. The story is confusing 
and contains unnecessary dirt. I 
would be ashamed to bring a 
friend of mine to see it.” 


By KEVIN HIGGINS 


Loyola’s Dean of Students Rev. 
Gerard McDonough called it “a 
lousy play with a lousy director 
and a lousy producer”’. 

He said that the student asso- 
ciation would probably lose 
money on such a “‘piece of literary 
junk”’. 

When asked what action, if 
any, the Department of Student 
Services would take on this mat- 
ter, Roderic Shearer, Dean of 
Men, said that this was strictly a 
student matter to be handled by 
the student council. Fr. Me- 
Donough informed Steve Sims, 
President of the student associa- 
tion, about the growing con- 
troversy. 


Said Sims ‘I have no comment 
at this time’’. 

In answer to the criticism, 
Kathy O’Hara producer of Pat 
Conlon’s ‘‘Love Me, Love My 
Dog”’ said staging is the most 
important aspect of this play. 

“Proper criticism can only 
come once the play has been 
seen,”’ she said. 

Mike Hart, director of the 
play, said, ‘‘If it’s complained 
about, then it’s an intellectual 
success’’. 

Hart pointed out the play was 
written by a Canadian play- 
wright, and is being adapted for 
CBC television. ‘‘We feel that 
promoting Canadian talent is in 
keeping with centennial’. 


scheduled to graduate this spring. 





TORONTO (CUP) — More than 
80 students and faculty held a 
vice-president of the University 
of Toronto and an employment 
officer of the Dow Chemical 
Company of Canada virtually 
imprisoned in the U of T place 
ment service building for three 
and a half hours Monday. 

The demonstration organized 
by the U of T committee to end 
the war in Viet Nam took the 
form of picketing in the morning 
and a sit-in in the afternoon to 
protest the largest producer of 
napalm in the U.S. 

Organizers of the demonstra- 
tion met at noon with U of T 
vice-president Robin Ross and 


U of T Students protest 
DOW recruiting 





the Dow recruiting interviewer 
to ask that on-campus employ- 
ment recruiting for summer 
employment with Dow be 
stopped. 

The demand was not met and 
at 2 p.m. protesting students and 
faculty linked arms, sat down, 
and blocked the entrance to the 
building where the interviews 
were being held. 

A pamphlet prepared by the U 
of T Committee to end the War 
in Viet Nam made two demands 
which organizers said must be 
met before the sit-in would end: 

That the administration sus- 
pend Dow recruiting until the 

(Continued on page 18) 








Two bandwagons roll in race for presidency 


Graham Nevin, educational 
vice-president, and Steve Hreha, 
Jr., chairman of Radio Loyola, 
have announced their intention to 
run for President of the Loyola 
of Montreal Student’s Associa- 
tion. 


In an interview with the 
NEWS, Nevin said that he had 
decided to run for President one 
month ago. 


9° 





“Being closely associated with 
the Students’ Association for the 
past year, I have found that 
there are yet many things to be 
done for the students,”’ he said. 


He said he has a ‘‘Personal 
commitment to the students of 


Loyola.’’ Although much has 
been done since student govern- 
ment beeame an association, 
much more must be accom- 


i 


By ADRIAN JARREAU 


plished, since an association 
encompasses a great deal more 
than a council, he continued. 


Nevin has chosen R. Paul 
Mercier as his running mate. 
Currently treasurer of the Com- 
merce Society, Mercier has 
never been on the inside of the 
L.M.S.A. operation. 


But Nevin said he ‘‘doesn’t 
need a political choice.”” Mercier 
has been a Royal Bank employee 
for seven years and is presently 
being financed at Loyola by the 
bank. He is a second year Hon- 
ors Economics student. 


Nevin, in speaking of the stu- 
dents’ problems at Loyola, allud- 
ed to the importance of attend- 
ance at classes. 


“The value of attendance at - 


lectures should depend on the 
value of the material offered by 
the professor, he said, ‘‘Coercion 
shouldn’t play a part in student 
attendance at lectures.”’ 


Presidential candidate Steve 
Hreha Jr., decided to run two 
and a half weeks ago after 
“‘much deliberation.” 

In an interview, Mr. Hreha 
expressed many sentiments on 
student government. ‘‘Students 
for the last 3 or 4 years don’t 
care enough about student af- 
fairs -- there isn’t enough to be 
excited about. We must show the 
students what can be gained and 
how,”’ he said. 

Running with him is Dena 
Albertini, who, Hreha says, “‘has 


drive, energy, imagination, and 
isn’t a quitter.” 

Miss Albertini was the organi- 
zer of last year’s Blood Drive 
and presently she is working in 
the P.R.C. She is an Honorary 
member of the Commerce Socie- 
ty. 
Hreha declined comment on 
policy matters when he said, 
“look for our platform on De- 
cember 4th, the students will be 
pleasantly surprised.” 

He expressed a desire to ‘‘keep 
the students in suspense. Stu- 
dents are now ready for our 


F 


platform -- they’ve had enough 
of what’s been going on in the 
last couple of years,’ he said. 

When asked what has been 
going on in the past couple of 
years, he replied, ‘students 
haven’t been informed in the 
past -- students have been 
stepped on -- like the southern 
Negro.” 

e presidential candidates are 
unable to divulge their platforms 
until December 4th, Friday, 
December 8th, they will go 
against each other in the tradi- 
tional presidential debate. 





R. PAUL MERCIER and GRAHAM NEVIN 
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NEWS Staff Meetin 


All staffers gather in the NEWS room today at 11:15 


for a general meeting to discuss paper with CUP ex- 
pert. 








A Member of Canadian University Press 


Brian McKenna 
Editor-in-Chief 


Mike Cooke . 
Managing Editor 


Bob Czerny 
Executive Editor 


Bernie Barrett 
News Editor 


Steve Rinfret 
Photo Editor 


Ken Whittingham, Mike Starenky, Bob Malenfant, Andy Zmijewski, 
Roman Kostyk, Linda DeLuca, Diane Parent, Louise Phelan, Peter 
Lonergan, Pat Doyle, Susan Szuba, Kevin Higgins, Adrien Jarreau, 
Alannah Murphy, Tony Burman, Susan Wheatley, Clarisse Croteau, 
Kevin O’Donnell, Tom Paskal, Pat Michel, Frank Mackey, Dave 
Cosman, Isidore Popowych, Steve Szentes, Poppa, Mike Casey, 
Frank Chow, Steve Rinfret, Rick Boczkowski, Ian MacDonald, Paul 
Carbray, Bob Butler, Diane Viau, Mike Cressey, Jules Southankas, 
Jim O’Brien, Mike Montague, Frank Shaugnessy, Pierre Michel, 
Angelo Ianni, but NOT Gerry Pollakis. 


Love me, love my dog . . . Premier Johnson plays the lead role proving thet you need moré thon mental ra- 
bies and a fleur de Lys to be Premier . . . but Father Brown you don’t have a family besides the droma so- 
ciety might get mad and put on some choice passages from the Bible then what. . . oh, are some candidates 
jittery when you mention the name Maloney . . . could it be thot between that NO LOITERING sign and ody- 
ance oppoiniments to see them and a coffee break one hour show on Radio Loyola and a find it yourself 
remork because I'm busy planning my dates that our . . . yes our, ovr, our receptionist is really . . . not there 
- +» oh your off Saturday too. There ore tales and there are tails . . . some ore full of . . . cotton and some 
are filled by bunnies . . . (ANGELO) 


Glen Blouin 
Sports Editor 


Published by the Board of Publications, Loyola of Montreal Student Association, 6931 
Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. Angelo lanni, Advertising Manager; tel. 482-5731. Author 


ized os second class mail by the Postmaster and for poyment of postage in cash. 
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Four years ago we brutally experi- 
enced the death of a folk-hero. 

Legends record there are times when 
man decides to shrug off the old order 
and bestow in a leader a commitment to 
the establishment of a world where the 
absurdities of life are abolished. In this 
time, the sword of right is used only for 
right, evil is to be vanquished, justice is 
to prevail, and the hope of peace is to 
reach for reality. 

On a cold shining day in 1961 the 
poet Robert ‘Frost stood old on the inau- 


= .gural platform and began to read a 


dedication. But the sun was bright and 
he did not finish the lines that told of 
the coming of an “age of poetry and 
power.” 

And like the folk-heroes, a man point- 
ed to a Herculean task and said, “Let us 
begin.” 


Thus despite war, poverty and disease, 
Arthur reigned in Camelot, and so the 
people had hope. 

It was springtime, and John Kennedy 
walked as a leader towards that which is 
better. 

But the legends also decree that the 
people sacrifice the folk-hero before the 
coming of winter with its frigid time. 

And so after a thousand days -- as he 
was just beginning to begin -- John 
Kennedy was shot dead in the streets of 
malevolence and Camelot was in ruins. 

“April is the cruellest month,” said T. 
S. Elliot, “breeding lilacs out of the 
dead land.” 

A leader blossomed in the springtime 
but the land was dead and so he died. 

Yet four years later we continue to 
shut out the cruelty as we search for a 
new folk-hero to deny the absurdity. 





“Resistance to a political pow- 
er can take two forms. Either 
one decides to work through ex- 
isting institutions for improve- 
ment, or one adopts more direct 


means of opposition. When the 


power is authoritarian, centered 
in the hands of one man, as was 
the case in the Duplessis regime, 
this latter is the cause necessari- 
ly followed.” 

So spoke Professor J. T. Copp 
at a lecture sponsored last 
Wednesday by the Loyola Histo- 
ry Students Association. The lec- 
ture, one in a series entitled 
“The Positive Side of Protest’, 
dealt with French Canadian Re- 
sistance to the Duplessis Re- 
gime. 

The resistence, as evidence 


By ALLANAH MURPHY 


shows was exclusively, or at 
least primarily, French Cana- 
dian. 

Its institutional processes were 
limited. That is to say there 
were few entrenched organiza- 
tions willing to offer opposition 
to the “Roi Noir.” 

Labour forces took the lead in 
such actions as the Asbestos 
strike. What came to be the 
CNTU offered strong resistance 
to Duplessis policies. 

And there was Le Devoir which 
consistently maintained a watch- 
dog attitude over the NU govern- 
ment, climaxing its campaign by 
pony the Natural Gas Scan- 

al. 





A word from St. Joe’s 


Dear Sir, 

Recently (November 10, 1967) 
you published an article on The 
St. Joseph Teachers College by 
Mr. Kevin O’Donnell. And while 
the remarks attributed to me 
during the course of an interview 
with the author are correctly 
reported, it must also be added 
that those published statements 
of mine were removed from the 
context of the whole interview 
and, thus, become liable to mis- 
interpretation. 

For this reason, I would like to 
clarify one very important point 
which did not, in my opinion, 
receive sufficient commentary 
from your reporter. 

While I did state and do main- 
tain that there are ‘‘real advant- 
ages for the future teacher in 
going to a teachers’ college rath- 
er than to a regular college or 
university”, I also made it quite 
clear that many other advant- 
ages of sundry kind may be 
gained for future teachers (and 
teachers college staff) by inte- 
gration into a university struc- 
ture. 

In our world of limited values, 
no one advantage can be proper- 
ly evaluated except in relation- 
ship to the total value structure 


within which it exists and func- 
tions. 

It is in view of these ‘‘other 
values”’ inherent in the educa- 
tional process that this College 
has long advocated its willing- 
ness to exercise and share its 
present responsibility for the 
education of teachers with its 
university colleagues. 


As an institution, possessing 
values and advantages in its own 
right for all who are or wish to 
become a part of it, this College 
is nevertheless ‘‘prepared to die”’ 
if, by so doing, it can contribute 
to the weal and welfare of the 
community which has created it 
and which it attempts to serve. 

(Rey.) John P. Hilton, 
Principal 


A voice 
Sir, 


It would appear that the Dra- 
ma Society cannot expect sup- 
port from the administration - 
not even constructive criticism. 

Marcel Carpenter, 
National President, 
Canadian University 
Drama League 





Copp outlines protest methods 


Laval University too, through 
its Institute of Social Sciences 
offered protection to those of its 
professors who verbally or in 
print attacked the powers. 

Yet even these methods of pro- 
test failed. For in the end, the 
aura of total power surrounding 
“the chief’’ and his ability to 
quake the hearts of the strongest 
politician and reduce him to the 
attitude of a school boy, did not 
end until the death of Duplessis 
in 1959, 


Black 
triumph 
predicted 


By MICHAEL STARENKY 


An exiled member of the Pan 
Africanist Congress of South Af- 
rica predicted that the black Af- 
ricans will triumph in his coun- 
try. 


Tsepo Letlaka, a 40 year old 
lawyer, said the struggle in 
South Africa cannot be separated 
from the interest of humanity. 


The Africans in South Africa 
want an equal society for both 
blacks and whites, he stated. 


Mr. Letlaka summarized the 
history of the Africans in South 
Africa as ‘300 years of exploita- 
tion’’ by the European colonists 
from the Dutch to the British. 


He said that the African chiefs 
pledged to win equality by 
peaceful methods. But now they 
realize that the only way to meet 
the violence of the government 
of the whites is by violence. 

The PAC member offered one 
example of ‘‘exploitation’’, in 
industry, describing the wages of 
the whites as more than 100 
times greater than that of the 
black worker. 


We Need An Editor. NOW! 


A new and exciting magazine will be published this spring. 


It will feature contemporary issues projected with 


intellectual and artistic expression. 


It now awaits the direction of an EDITOR. 


Send Applications to: . 


Board of Publications 
Loyola of Montreal Student Association 
6931 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Robert Cosman 


Chairman of the Board 
Box 60 - Hingston Hall 


Deadline: WEDNESDAY NOV 29, 5 P.M. 
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Colson to chair Board 


The Board of Directors has 
finally obtained a new chairman. 
Danny Colson, a fourth year 
Arts student is assuming the 
post Tuesday. He replaces Derek 
Walton, who resigned four weeks 
ago. 
However, there seems to be 


some doubt over the duration of 
Colson’s term. 





f 

Steve Sims, student council 
president, said that it extends 
until mid-February, when the 
new student government takes 
office. Colson, on the other hand, 
believes he will hold office until 
the end of the academic year. 

Walter resigned as a result of 


By LOUISE PHELAN 
his election to the presidency of 
Thetha Sigma fraternity. He be- 
lieved he couldn’t not do both’ 
jobs effectively. 


When a vacancy such as this 
arises, all candidates for the 
post are subject to election by 
ithe members of the Board. The 
job, however, attracted few in- 
iterested parties. In fact, Colson 
was the sole applicant. As such, 
he was acclaimed to the chair-: 
manship. 


The Board is composed of 18 
possible voters: 2 members of 
the executive and representa- 
tives of the various faculties. 

The chairman casts a ballot in 


cases of tie votes. In addition, he 
prepares agendas, conducts busi- 
ness and takes and distributes 
the minutes at Board meetings. 
When asked what motivated 
him to seek the chairmanship, 
Colson said he is considering a 
law career and that the post of- 
fered him an opportunity to ac- 
quaint himself with certain fac- 
ets of parliamentary procedure. 
He conceeded that many of the 
members may hold vague no- 
tions about parliamentary proce- 
dure, but hoped that meaningful 
pieces of legislation are passed. 
In doing so, he said he will 
_ attempt to rid the Board of its 
infamous ‘“‘rubber stamp” image. 


Pennee heads peace 
committee 


In the wake of last week's 
stration, a Loyola committee for 
in the planning stages. 


UGEQ anti-war demon- 
“Peace in Viet Nam” is 


Bernie Pennee, one of the students involved, ex- 


” 


pressed the hope that the committee will maintain “a 


completely educational aspect.” 


The idea to form such a committee originated fol- 


The idea to form such a committee originated follow- 
ing the UGEQ rally. To some of the students concerned 
with the Loyola committee, the UGEQ effort was marred 
by claims of “police brutality” and “aggression”. 


A meeting for sympathetic students will be held 
Monday at 5 p.m. in Newton’s office in the student cen- 


tre. 





RAC balks at laun 


A significant break with tradi- 
tion occurred this week at Hing- 
ston Hall, when the Residence 
Administrative Council refused 
to approve expenditures for up- 


keep of certain facilities in the. 


resident laundry room. 

In the past the administration 
has paid for the expenses of the 
laundry room itself, with the 
council paying the cost of buying 
new equipment as the older 


By KEN WHITTINGHAM 


pieces became obsolete. 

However, circumstances have 
apparently changed. It was felt 
by the council that it should not 
be bound by decisions made in 
past years. 

Brian Horgan, RAC president, 
said that, as a matter of princi- 
ple, it does not seem right for 
those in the men’s residence to 


Graduating students are 


INVITED 


to discuss new opportunities 


in banking with 


Bank of Montreal 
On 


WED., DEC. 


Consult your placement 
office for complete details 





ry expense 


be forced to pay for basic neces- 
sities when their counterparts at 
Langley Hall are enjoying cer- 
tain luxuries. 

He referred to the color TV 
bought for the residents at 
Langley by their administration. 
Hingston Hall can only afford to 
rent theirs, and it is the resi- 
dents themselves, not the admin- 
istration, who put up the money. 

At the same meeting, held 
Monday, the council turned down 
a request by the administration 
to split the cost‘of hiring wai- 
tresses to serve at their annual 
Christmas Banquet. 

The reason for this was that 
the residents wanted to continue 
the custom started last Christ- 
mas of bringing underpriviledged 
children from various parts of 
Montreal to Hingston Hall for a 
Christmas dinner. 


Dapper Dan 


has the new style 
“Edwardian 
Look” 


Bookstore 
study 


planned 


The Loyola bookstore — still 
smarting from criticism of its 
“‘deplorable”’ conditions — might 
find itself ‘in committee’’ before 
long. 

A letter concerning the book- 
store facilities, has been sent by 
the student council, to President 
P. J. Malone, SJ. 

According to Steve Sims, stu- 
dent council president, special 
mention was made about, ‘‘the 
deplorable conditions’’ of the 
bookstore, specifically with the 
over-crowding at the commence- 
ment of each academic year. 

Internal vice-president, Gail 
Moran, said a reply from Father 
Malone stated that he was now 
in the process of setting up a 
committee. 


Be a trend setter in the Redingote 
jacket. Long, lean lines and sleek 
styling make it part of the now look 
in fashion. Available in brown, blue 
and green. With matching slacks- as 
well, 


22 St. Catherine Street East 866-6944 


6672 St. Hubert 


272-4665 
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Accelerating . . . ‘till November 28. 

That's what the Loyola Drama So- 
ciety machine is doing to piece to- 
gether the grand mosaic that will be 
‘Love ME, Love My Dog’. 

The production strips of the sched- 
ule are being pasted on psychedeli- 
cally. Sets are in technicolor. There 
is a hackdrop which looks like ser- 
pents swimming in some painter’s 
leftovers. Costumes are in basic 
‘bright yellows, greens, oranges and 
mad pink. 

No single definite feeling pervades 
the rehearsals. To compensate, there 
are spasms of the absurd. 

Nobody’s risking a jinx with pre- 
dictions. 

“The play itself is the final word,” 
says Kathy O'Hara, the producer. 

“A play is never finished until it is 
acted -- when it’s alive, when the 
curtain goes up, the lights go on and 
something happens,” says Pat Conlon, 
the author. 


Bringing back that lovin’ feeling are the leads, from left, Donny Mitchell, Linda Mac- 
Intyre, Clito Pellegrino and Rosalie Shewchuk. The play opens next Tuesday and ends its — 
run on Dec. 2. 








Sometimes tense run-throughs are 
lightened by discussions of obscenity, 
the latest establishment toy on Mont- 
real campuses. 

Opinions on the director Mike Hart 
have not varied: 

“He's a good guy as long as he 
has money”; 

“He's all right if you like that 
sort”; 

“| view him right over his head”. 

Hart himself explains, “It’s a good 
thing for me to do -- keeps me off 
the streets ... You see, my son 
plays piano in a cat-house.” 


Oo <x dr 


Rick BOCZKOWSKI 
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Rhinoceros me, Rhinoceros you 


by Frank MACKEY 


Enter from opposite sides of the stage Jean 
and Berenger. Corpulent and gruff, Jean is a dog- 
matic no-nonsense man, middle aged and possessed 
of nothing but the gift of loud gab. Berenger on 
the other hand, is marked off as our hero because 
he has a beard, frazzled hair, a hangover and is 
victimized by the reproachful Jean. They sit in a 
cafe, see a rhinoceros race by. Berenger seems 
unmoved. Jean is altogether shocked at the vision. 
A few minutes pass and a rhinoceros speeds by. 
Shock and general consternation: Gnashing of 
teeth. A bereaved housewife breaks in with her 
trampled cat in her arms. It is the first victim of 
the rhinoceros. 

A problem arises: were there two beasts that 
sped by, or was there only one which happened to 
come by twice? Did it have one horn or two 
horns? Arguments follow. There is a loud panic 
among the witnesses of the incidents. One of 
them, a logician, jumps up on a stool and with 
screwball syllogisms worthy of medieval scholas- 
tics, attempts to solve what he can’t and doesn’t 
solve -- problems. All the while gyrating on his 
stool like Elvis Presley turned French intellectual 
with the aid of essential paraphernalia such as a 
goatee, metal-rimmed specs, pork-pie lid etc. End 
of Act I. 

The two following acts present the anony- 
mous town infected with “rhinoceritis”: everyone 
eventually becomes a rhinoceros save for Berenger 
(our hero). The last two people to go are Dudard 
and Daisy. Dudard, a friend of Berenger’s and his 
office companion, has a weakness for humanity, is 
gregarious, and therefore decides he cannot aban- 
don his fellow men to their fun. Daisy, another 
office companion of Berenger’s, becomes his un- 
dying flame for ten minutes of the third and final 
act. But the sickness gets the better of her, and 
despite her initial resolve not to worry, and her 
determination to love and cherish Berenger in sick- 
ness and in health, she goes over to the rhinoceros 
camp after a short-lived ugly romance. Berenger 
holds out and ends the play with a soliloquy on 
the touching subject of his never-ending dedication 
to that bastion of the insane -- individualism in the 
face of the surrounding rhinoceros menace. 

One thing has to be said for the text of the 
play itself: it is not absurd since it does not stem 
from the unthinkab.e It is quite conceivable, after 
all, that men will someday become rhinoceroses; 
they h become every other variety of beast: 








The Department of Manpower and Immigration is now recruiting Manpow- 
er Counsellors, at the trainee level; for its various centers throughout the 


Province of Quebec. 
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= Get involved in a career that combines opportunity for effective public 
% service with an equal opportunity for professional development. If you 
% have ambition initiative and a keen interest in our country’s social and 
economic conditions, you are invited to join the Manpower Division which 


shrews, mules, cats, dogs, hippies, asses, pigs. 

One thing must be said against the play: it is 
bunk. After a captivating and inspired first act, it 
begins to drag, and that not necessarily through 
any fault of the actors. The double-talk and come- 
dy of situation become very sparse and very flim- 
Sy as pretenses for a projection and incarnation 
onstage of the dramatist’s doubtful anxieties. (No 
doubt the translation is also to blame for some of 
the dullness.) 

One thing must be said for the actors: Alan 
Strand as Jean, and Peter Whitzman in his double 
role, as the logician and as the clerk Botard, are 
out of this world. So much so that they can both 
be convincing and compelling in the world of fic- 
tion. 

_ One thing must be said against the women: 
thin voices can possibly convey an authentic pas- 
Sion, but when it comes to donning the mask and 
faking it for the sake of the play and the audience, 
they are hopeless. 

As for Berenger, he is in a class by himself. 
As a character, he is a dumb hero because he can 
see the facts but cannot interpret them; he is 
aware of the worst but cannot know the best. And 
he is an anti-hero, not because of any reason the 
program may proclaim, but simply because he is of 
the twentieth century and the twentieth century 
likes to think of itself as against the first nineteen. 
Martin Kevan, who plays Berenger on stage, is 
average, and often falls into the common traps, 
i.e., melodrama, whining the role and excessive 
movement. Three footfalls laid out for the four fol- 
lowing reasons: The author, the translator, the di- 
rector, and the actor who have all conspired. 

One thing should be said for the rhinoceroses. 

Eighteeen characters altogether, thrown into a 
mixture of farce, classical comedy, “‘theatre de 
boulevard”’ and soap opera have all fared very 
well at the hands of the players. Should anyone be 
tempted to investigate further, he should succumb, 
face the facts, confront this proliferation of rhinos. 
“To understand is to justify” says Jean at the very 
outset of the play. What this play needs is some 
justification. 

One thing should be said against those mem- 
bers of the audience who smoked marijuana while 
all this was unfolding. 

Tonight and tomorrow, 8:30 p.m., mark the last 
two performances of this McGill Players production. 
Place: Student Union, McTavish Street. 
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tells it again as if it were her own (Alma’s) story, we don't 
as real and what not to take as real. 


There are many things to understand before passing into a dis- 
cussion of the deeper aspects of the movie. : 

This is obviously not a simple, linear story. It has a reality /fantasy 
mix as seen in , and the trip-atemporality of the earlier 
Bergman films. 

Bergman tells us that this is only a film. The opening and closing 
shots are the lighting and dimming of a carbon lamp, and some clips 
of film reel spinning. In the latter part of the film, we see a com- 
pletely unintegrated clip of a film crew at work. : 

There are at least five separate stories we could try and fit into 
the screen events: 

1) Elizabeth leeches strength from Alma; 

2) The artist scavenges life for material; 

3) Alma’s introspective story of contact with a mute, sick actress; 

4) Corruption of the innocent by exposure to evil; and 

5) Double-catalyst, both women internalize and transcent the 

other’s story. 

The reason we cannot find one convincingly clear story line is 
that it is precisely this that Bergman disallows. He doesn’t try to 
make story-sense because if we can describe something to our satis- 
faction, we can then forget it. 


What then is Bergman doing? Let us compare Persona to Beckett's 
Waiting for Godot. 

Both are composed of sparse elements, two or three characters, 
bare sets, and a problem of understanding life. Despite this similarity, 
the effects on the audience are opposite. 

In ‘Persona’, the viewer is a puppet. Bergman controls emotional 
impression. Every reaction is intended. He uses symbols -- a spike 
being driven through a hand -- and we feel the Christian agony in- 
volved. it is an overwhelming symbol and the response is uniform. 

When Alma tells the same story twice of Elizabeth’s child, no 
chances of misinterpreatation are taken. We see the personal transi- 
tion and problem of identification until in the end we have a split 


* screen -- half Elizabeth's face, and half Aima’s. This is surely the 


simplest possible expression of the schizophrenia involved. 

Bergman’s contro! of lighting and composition establishes the tone 
of each sequence. When Alma confesses her orgy with the boys on 
the beach, the light on her face dictates our mood. At the beginning 
it is a detached and retrospective mood, soon she becomes cynical 
‘and the lighting gets harsh and contrasty, then, as she remembers 
the sexual awakening, the light becomes sensual and her face glows 


The dominant effect of the camposition is to show relationships. 
As Alma talks, Elizabeth is in the background or the foreground 
depending on the content of the shot and the nature of their int- 
erdependence is emphasized by their mutual positioning. 

in ‘Godot’, the same sparse setup is widely different. We don't 
HAVE TO REACT UNIFORMLY TO THE ACTION. The author allows us to 
get deeply involved with the characters, but he also allows us to step 
back and laugh at the apparent absurdity. The action is clear. All the 
interpretations are consistent in themselves (the story has definite 
levels), but our emotional reactions are very much a personal deci- 
sion, 

In ‘Persona’, our step-by-step emotional reactions are completely 
in the hands of the director, the audience feels as one, but the intel- 
lectualization of the screen events is a personal affair. A superfluous 
affair. ‘Persona’ is not meant for the critics. It is meant for the view- 
er. Bergman disturbs the viewer and causes him to reflect emotional- 
ly. The intellectual reflection of the critic is irrelevant to Bergman's 
intention. 

Bergman is the skilled preacher. He has his captive congregation 
for his discourse on life. Through his filmic rhetoric his insights come 
to be ours, and eventually, once the motional vocabulary is es- 
tablished -- he places his dilemma on our shoulders. Somwhat like 
Elizabeth. He brings us face to face with his problems, then leaves us 
with them as he moves on. 


In following my own argument, ail | can talk about is how | felt 
about the movie. And this too is disallowed since Bergman himself 
could not find the words, or mistrusted the words. 

Nevertheless, | was caught up in the beauty of the film. The rich 
(perhaps corrupt) awareness of Elizabeth and the soul of Alma 
trapped in a struggle. A struggle so isolated (not only the women 
from the world, but the clash on a theatre screen) yet filled with 
agony. 
Is the film pessimistic, is the film only pessimistic for the two 
women, or is it something else? 

| didn’t feel pessimistic, | felt exhausted. Their struggle took 


weeks, mine hours. And that compression filled me and fatigued me. 
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The Curtain Opens . . . 
the First World ie ie of 


Free Ukrainian Students 
by Isidore POPOWYCH 


The First World Congress of Free Ukrainian Students 
was held in the Ukrainian American Institute, New York, 
USA, on November 10, 11 and 12, 1967. 

The participants represented the Ukrainian Students 
Unions from Canada, U.S.A., Argentina, Europe and Austra- 
lia; the central body of Ukrainian Students Association for 
National Solidarity (ZAREVO); the central organization of 
Ukrainian Catholic Students (OBNOVA); and the central 
representation of Michnowsky Association of the Ukrainian 
Academic Youth (TUSM). 

The Canadian delegation in general consisted of 50 stu- 
dents from Montreal, 45 from Toronto as well as representa- 
tives from Winnipeg, Ottawa and other cities in Canada. 

At present there are some 300,000 Ukrainian students 
studying each year at universities throughout the world. The 
vast majority of them are attending 7 universities and 131 
other institutions of higher learning in Ukraine, and various 
universities of other Soviet Republics. The rest of them, ap- 
proximately 20,000 are studying at the Free Ukrainian Un- 
iversity in Munich Germany, and other countries of the free 
world, including Canada. 

In spite of the great geographical distances, each 
Ukrainian student outside Ukraine is conscious of his be- 
longing to the great family of Ukrainian students in the 
world. He is vitally interested in the life and constantly 
aware of the problems of his brother student in Ukraine. 


The Ukrainian Student Movement: the Beginning 

The first student organizations in Ukraine were the fraternities 
(BRATSTVA) at the Academy of Ostoh, and at the Collegium of 
Lviv, as far back as the 16th and 17th centuries. 

By the beginning of the 19th century there already was a well- 
developed organizational life of Ukrainian students. True, all student 
units in Ukraine itself and outside her boundaries were still leading 
a separate existence. The great change came in 1909, at the First 
All-Ukrainian Student Congress held in Lviv. In this year the Na- 
tional Union of Ukrainian Students was constituted. 

The first National Union of Ukrainian Students was composed 
of student units at Ukrainian and other European universities. The 
oldest of such student units outside of Ukraine was the Association 
of Ukrainian Students in Vienna, founded in 1868. Before World 
War | there were twelve Ukrainian student organizations at impor- 
tant European university centres in countries other than Ukraine. 

Nine years after the formation of the National Union of 
Ukrainian Students came the period of Revolution, and the War for 
Independence. The centre of Ukrainian emigration at this time was 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, where in 1922 at the Third Congress of 
Ukrainian Students, the Central Union of Ukrainian Students 
(CESUS) was founded. In the same year CESUS was admitted to 
membership in the Confédération Internationale des Etudiants (CIE) 
; whose function during the period between the two World Wars 
was similar to that of the present International Student Conference. 


In the year 1922-1938, delegates of CESUS 
participated as equal partners in 28 international 
student conferences. In 1939 CESUS had 12 for- 
eign representations in the main capitals of the 
world. 

It is to be noted that during the first years 
of the Soviet regime in Ukraine, there were two 
student organizations functioning: the Central 
Bureau of Communist Students of Ukraine; and 
the Committee of Improvement of Living Stand- 
_ards of Students. 





Executive of the Ukrainian Canadian 


A few years later those organizations ceased 
to exist. Their place was taken by the totalitarian 
KOMSOMOL. 


In Exile 

After World War II, CESUS ceased to have direct 
contact with students at the universities in Ukraine, 
and became a student union in exile. 

After the war the Confédération Internatio- 
nale des Etudiants, of which CESUS was a mem- 
ber, did not resume its activities. In its place, in 
1946, the International Union of Students (JUS) 
was constituted. Founding members of IUS were 
national student unions from both Western and 
Communist countries. The presence of the Soviet 
delegation in 1US automatically barred the entry 
of CESUS to this Union. 

This EAST-WEST detente at the international 
student forum was short lived. The suave and 
determined Communist delegates, applying their 
usual Bolshevic tactis and strategy of grabbing 
power, at each step baffled the Western dele- 
gates. A few years after its foundation, IUS fell 
under complete Communist control, leaving the 
Western delegates in an untenable defensive po- 
sition. By 1950, most of the Western National 
Unions withdrew from IUS. Soon after that, the 
international . Student Conference (ISC) and the 
Coordination Secretariat of National Unions of 
Students (COSEC) came into existence with their 
headquarters in Leiden, the Netherlands. Again, 
CESUS was able to participate in the work of the 
international student movement. 


Central Union of Ukrainian Students 


Today 


As stated, the co-ordinating body of Ukraini- 
an students in the free world is the “Central 
Union of Ukrainian Students” (Cesus), with its 
former headquarters in Louvain, Belgium and 
present headquarters in N.Y. Because of its out- 
standing services to the Ukrainian nation, it has 
become the symbol of unity to all Ukrainian stu- 
dents. 

It takes the position that as long as Ukraine 
is under Russian rule and is not free to choose 
its form of government and to decide its own 
destiny CESUS is the only representative and 
speaker of the interests of all Ukrainian students 
at the international student forums. 

From this position, CESUS participated in the 
work of the International Student Confederation 
during the period between the two world wars. 
With the establishment of the Coordinating Secre- 
tariat of National Unions of Students (COSEC) 
after World War Il, it has also maintained con- 
tact with this student body. 

CESUS, as a Student Union, has the follow- 
ing main objectives: Organization and co-or- 
dination of studies and activities of Ukrainian 
Students according to their individual and nation- 
al interests. 


University Students’ Union 1967 


Ist ROW, |. to r., Irene Zachlyi, Lubomyr Kwasnycia, Isidore Popowych, jr., president; Inor Shnuiwsky, Nina Masksy- 


miw. 2nd. ROW, |. to r., Roman Hucal, Maria Skaab, Orysia Korol, Petro Hawrylwk, Nadia Keryk, Bohdan Walkiw. 


3rd ROW, 1. to r., Jerome Sabat, Steve iikiw, George Hucal, 


Boris Budnyj, Yarema Kelebay. 
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— Representation of Ukrainian students and 
protection of their interests throughout the world. 

— Promotion of material well-being and im- 
provement of working conditions of its members. 

— Propagation of academic liberties for all 
students in the world. 

— Continuation of the work of the free Ukraini- 
an student movement, which at present is forbid- 
den in Ukraine by the Soviet regime of Kiyev. 

— Development of the moral and _ intellectual 
fibre of future generations of Ukrainian students, 
so that they will be conscious of their responsibil- 
ity towards the Ukrainian nation and towards the 
whole of humanity. 

The activities of CESUS have always been 
directed towards the objective of developing 
progressive and intelligent personalities, capable 
of guiding the detiny of the Ukrainian nation. 

It is the duty of each Ukrainian student that 
he, besides pursuing his professional education, 
endeavour to attain the highest degree of politi- 
cal maturity and strives to become the most noble 
of citizens. 

CESUS organizes lectures and seminars for 
Ukrainian students, maintains contact with politi- 
cal, social and religious organizations, represents 
the Ukrainian students before other organiza- 
tions, is in contact with the Relief Commission for 
Ukrainian Students (KODUS) and sends its obse- 
rvers to many international student conferences 
and various international student seminars and 
meetings. 

Its activities are directed not only toward 
strictly professional purposes, but also toward 
direct political objectives. 

For example, the Ukrainian students in 
France, commemorating the thirty-third anniversary 
of the Battle of Kruty in January, 1951, 
published a manifesto intended for students in 
France and in the entire free world. In that man- 
ifesto it was noted that the Ukrainian student at 
Kruty was the first to battle against Communism, 
not only for the protection of his own country, 
but also the protection of the free world. It 
called upon all students in the free world to 
unite against Russian imperialism. This manifesto 


was distributed among members of the French ° 


Parliament, university professors, Foreign embas- 
sies and editors of leading newspapers in France. 
Vincent Auriol, President of the French Republic, 
sent a personal letter of thanks to the Chairman 
of the Ukrainian Student Association in Paris for 
the copy of the manifesto. French and other Eu- 
ropean newspapers arranged for publication of 
this manifesto. 


Susk -- Montreal 

Ukrainian Canadian University Students Un- 
ion (SUSK) a member of CESUS was organized at 
the First Congress of Ukrainian Students of Cana- 
da held in Winnipeg in December of 1953. 

SUSK is the central co-ordination body of 
the whole Ukrainian Canadian student life. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of SUSK, its highest 
legislative organ is the Congress composed of 
delegates of local professional, confessional and 
ideological 

The Ukrainian university students of Montreal 
are organized into the Loyola, McGill, Sir 
George and U of M Ukrainian clubs. To co-ordi- 
nate their activities, the executive of the said 
clubs elect, every two years, the Montreal SUSK 


~ executive: 


Activities organized by Montreal SUSK are 
1) Ukrainian Week 


_ 2) The establishing of Ukrainian Courses in 


Universities. 


' 3) Student exchanges amongst Canadian cit- 
ies 
4) Radio program on CFMB 


5) Student drive for missionaries in Northern 

Ontario 

Plans are to initiate a Student Peace Corp 
as well as an summer employment agency for 
students. 

The CESUS is confronted with numerous diffi- 
culties. At present it is a National Student Union 
in exile. Because of emigration, the number of 
Ukrainian students in Western Europe is gradual- 
ly decreasing; the financial resources of the Un- 


| ion are not always sufficient. Unlike students of 
" an independent country, who have the favour 


and the protection of their governments, Ukraini- 
an students in Western Europe are compelled to 
reply on their own individual. resources. In spite 
of all these impediments they work fervently to 
fulfill the obligations which rest upon them. 
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Before the Revolution 


When | close my eyes on a sleepless night, the memory that re- 
corded childish impressions for my whole life brings back a picture of 
the fat policeman who stood on the corner of Malakhovskaya Street in 
Ekaterinburg, where | was born, and the street itself, knee-deep in 
mud in spring and autumn. | recall the houses of the merchants as 
they stood jutting up in the midst of wretched hovels. Those houses 
resembled chests of drawers, filled with bed-bugs and fetid stupidity, 
with the arrogance and quivering flesh of somnolent gluttons. | recall 
“the village where | spent the years of my childhood, with its complete- 
ly natural economy, where each fed and clothed himself and his fami- 
ly from what his pitiful farm could produce. 

So it went all over the country, with the exception of a few cities 
where living conditions came up to the modern standards of amenities 
in the age of steam and electricity. 

Towering over all this were ancient Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
the resplendent capital of the Russian empire and the home of Rus- 
sia’s wealthiest landowners where, side by side with the glitter of 
court society, there arose a great national culture that gave mankind 
such men of genius as Dostoyevsky, Pushkin, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gogol 
and Shevchenko. 

Somewhere, far away, vagually known to the Czar’s officials and 
quite unknown to the city dwellers, were tens of millions of men and 
women in tree-bark shoes and homespun clothing. And still farther 
away were the alien folk, whom even the Czarist governors who ruled 
them could not make out. To the man in the street these distant peo- 
ple were no more than geographic elements and not human beings of 
different races with their own soul or mind or heart. They viewed them 
as objects without feelings, without language or alphabet. 


“The Russian revolution of 1917 came not at the end of a long 
period of stagnation and decay, but rather after more than a half- 
century of the most rapid and comprehensive economic progress,” 
according to Dr. Harry Schwartz, the New York Times specialist on 
Russia. “The average annual rates of growth of industrial output in 
Russia between 1885 and 1889, and again between 1907 and 1913, sub- 
stantially exceed the corresponding rates of growth during the same 
period in the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. . . Rapid 
development was a characteristic feature of the whole period from 
1861 to 1914.” 7 


The Revolution 


Never was a big revolution so spontaneous, so leaderless, so 
completely unplanned. If vigilant police work could have saved the 
monarchy it would have been saved. No prominent revolutionary was 
in Petrograd; all were in exile abroad or in remote parts of Russia. 
The scope of the upheaval took everyone by surprise, the weak, rather 
passive Tsar and his entourage, the opposition in the Duma (the par- 
liament of limited powers, elected on a rigged franchise, which exist- 
ed at the time), the leaders of the more radical parties. 

Out of what might have been sheer chaos two centers of authority 
emerged, a Provisional Government and the Petrograd Soviet, an or- 
ganization of elected representatives of workers and soldiers, with 
representatives of left-wing political parties. These Soviets (the word in 
Russian means council) were set up in provincial towns and in military 
units at the front, more slowly among the peasants. Improvised and 
tumultuous organizations though they were, the Soviets soon became 
the most effective authority in what was practically a power vacuum. 

Because if represented mainly the privileged and propertied mi- 
nority of the popularion, the Duma could assert no effective claim to 
leadership. And the obliteration of Tsarism was complete. Not only in 
the capital, but throughout the country, not a hand was lifted for its 
defense or restoration. Even when there was very considerable discon- 
tent with the Communist regime and the country was racked from end 
to end with civil war there was no movement to restore the Tsarist 
rule. The dynasty of the Romanovs, in the Chinese phrase, had ex- 
hausted the mandate of heaven. 


On 7th November, 1917 at 9:40 in th 
evening a shot was fired from a ship on thy 
Neva River. It 


tion. 


was the signal for a revolu 


In Russia, a new system, socialism 
had until then 
theoretically as a form of 
Its birth was 


by frightful difficulties and martyrs: thi 


emerged, one that only been 


envisaged SOC i 


relations. hard, accompanied 
paths leading to it were unchartered and 
obstacles 
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unpaved, at every step there were 


Economic and cultural backwardness 


acy, the consequences of war, fanatic oppo 


nents at homes, a strong and experienced 


enemy abroad 
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Lenin 

The master was Vladimir Ilyitch Ulyanov, better known under 
his revolutionary pseudonym of Lenin, leader of the Bolshevik, or 
left-wing faction of the Russian Social Democratic Party. Lenin was 
a dogmatic disciple of Karl Marx, but with a considerable streak of 
sympathy with some of the nineteenth-century revolutionaries who 
cherished the belief that a revolutionary elite must direct, guide, 
even coerce the masses for their own good. 

Lenin’s goal was not a parliamentary regime, with freedom to 
vote for several parties. It was what he called the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, or industrial working class. And in Russia, as in other 
lands where communism has come into power, this has meant the 
rule of the Communist Party, which is conceived as a ruling elite. 
Although Lenin made use of the slogan, ‘‘All Power to the Soviets” 
in 1917, he had no more use for freely elected Soviets than for a 
freely elected legislature. The Constituent Assembly, the convoking 
of which had been a professed aim of Bolshevik party propaganda, 
was allowed to meet in January, 1918, but was promptly dissolved 
when it appeared that the Bolsheviks (or Communists, as they later 
called themselves) held only about 25 per cent of the seats. And oth- 
er socialist parties were systematically expelled from the Soviets, 
which soon became mere rubber stamps for registering and adminis- 
tering the decisions of the Communist Party. 


Stalin 


Stalin could never be brought before an international 
tribunal on charges of waging aggressive war and of a long 
list of crimes against humanity. If one could imagine such a 
trial here are a few of the items in the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s bill of indictment: f 

That you killed, by various means, all the six fellow- 
members of the Politbureau (highest steering committee) of 
the Communist Party at the time of Lenin’s death; 

That you caused the arrest and shooting of 98 of the 
139 members of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, chosen at its Seventeenth Congress in 1934. 

That you created something unknown in Russian history, 
with its long record of political persecution and repression, 
the show trial in which the defendants eagerly incriminated 
themselves in monstrous crimes, of which not a shred of 
material evidence existed. That you achieved this sinister 
result by wholesale use of torture, ranging from brutal phys- 
ical violence to threats against the members of the defend- 
ants’ families. 

That, without any semblance of legal procedure, you 
uprooted about a million peasant families, the so-called 
kulaks, from their homes, confiscated all their property, and 
shipped them in freightcars to remote placed of forced la- 
bor. 

That, by heavy grain requisitions in a year of poor har- 
vest, 1932, you deliberately caused the death of some 5 
million Russian and Ukranian peasants, refusing to import 
foreign grain or to permit foreign relief activity.This for the 
purpose of finally breaking the resistance of the peasants to 
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In November of 1917, Vladimi) 
lowers seized control of Petrograd | 
Marxist government ever to rule ar 

Plagued by internal and externa 
a miracle that the Bolshevik Revol 
survive it did, and a few days ago i 
Socialist Republics celebrated the 
of its founding. 

As is usual on occasions like 
of all political beliefs reviewed the 
people who made it. These two pa 
of the opinions expressed by variou 
both pro- and anti-Communist. 
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your policy of taking away almost all t 
land and regimenting them in collective 

That, on August 23, 1939, you « 
Hitler a mutual aggression pact, taking 
spoil the Baltic Republics of Latvia, Litl 
the eastern part of Poland, and the Ru 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. This 
the subjugation of 25 million people, wi 
lation both of elementary principles of i: 
of specific non-aggression treaties in 
Soviet Union and the countries concerne< 

That, on November 30, 1939, aga 
non-aggression treaty, you launched a 
the republic of Finaldna and annexed 
and other ethnically Finish territory. 

That, following the military occupe 
land and the Baltic states, you carried 
tions of about 1,200,000 people from Ec 
several hundred thousand from the Bal 
cumstances of such brutality that abou! 
victims perished. 

That, early in April, 1940, you mu 
Polish officer war prisoners, over 4,000 
near Smolensk, the remainder in some 
known. The attempt to attribute respon: 
to the Germans was so devoid of supp: 
after being advanced at the Nuremburg 
was quietly dropped. 

That the regime of utter lawlessne: 
human rights which characterized your 
Union was extended to all areas of eas 
rope which fell under the permanent o 
tion of your troops. And that you made 
your troops from committing in Berlin, V 
other occupied cities and towns enorr 
excesses of murder, rape, and looting \ 
the previous behaviour of Russian troops 
practice of war among civilezed nations. 

The verdict of an informed imparti: 
count of this indictment could only ha 
Charged. 
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by KEVIN O‘DONNELL 


Krushchey 


Soon after Stalin’s death, the Khrush- 
chov modern revisionist clique trampled 
underfoot the banner of the great Lenin and 
brought about a restoration of capitalism in 
the first socialist country of the world, thus 
causing a shocking major tragedy in the 
current international communist movement.-- 
Peking Review 





... and today 


Premier Alexel Nikolaevich Kosygin, the Soviet with the gray- 
flannel mind, is proving to be a more effective advertisement for his 
country -- and system of rule -- than even Mr. K. 

It’s taken a long time but finally Premier Kosygin, the number 
two man in Russia after Party boss Brezhnev, is emerging from his 
Kremlin cocoon and beginning to travel to the West and to talk. 

So far the West likes what it has seen of him, and with good 
reason. 

Kosygin is impressive. He is also unique for the Soviet system. 
He is the first technocrat — the first Russian to reach the top more 
through his technical skills and professional abilities than through 
party machinery and comradely back-stabbing. 


Socialist Revolution developed a new type of democracy_a 
democracy for the working people. The first Constitution adopt-. 
ed in 1918 laid down that the All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Workers’, Peasants’, Red Army and Cossack Deputies was the 
supreme body of state power and in the inter-congress periods 
—the All-Russia Central Executive Committee which was elected 
by the Congress and responsible to it. In the localities, too, 
congresses of the respective Soviets were the higher bodies of 
state power. 

Today there are about 50,000 representative bodies of 
power ranging from the USSR Supreme Soviet and the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union Republics to the local Soviets. The Soviets 
are a most representative and broad form of socialist democra- 
cy. They constitute the political foundation of the state. During 
the recent elections some two million deputies were elected to 
the Soviets. More than half the total number of these deputies 
-- 61 per cent -- are workers and peasants. The Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR is the highest body of state power. It con- 
sists of two equal chambers -- Soviet of the Union and Soviet 
of Nationalities. The second chamber reflects the need to pro- 
vide fuller representation for all the peoples of the country 
and to express their interests. Among the members of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet there are 698 workers and peasants, 154 men 
of science, literature and other arts, 264 Party, 25 trade union 
and Young Communist League functionaries, 294 heads of 
government departments, 91 specialists and leaders of enter- 
prises. 

The voters have the right to exercise control over the work 
of the deputies, which is guaranteed by the Constitution. It 
says that the deputy is accountable to the voters insofar as his 
work and the work of the Soviet are concerned, and may at 
any time be recalled by decision of the majority of the voters 
in conformity with a procedure established by law. Thus, in the 
last two years approximately 800 deputies were voted out of 

‘the’ Soviets. 
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We free Canadians record: 

THAT during the last half-century, communism has 
been responsible for the extermination of at least 85 
million people through civil war, man-made famine, 
purges, genocidal deportations and executions, in torture 
chambers and in concentration camps; 

THAT communism has systematically destroyed moral 
and spiritual values; imposed incalculable sufferings on 
nations and people; has persecuted all religions and 
placed myriad minds in the chains of thought control; 

THAT communism set the pattern for Fascism, Naz- 
ism and other varieties of totalitarianism, and that its 
relentless drive for world domination has kept nearly a 
hundred million people of East-Central Europe in bondage 
and the world in a state of turmoil; 

THAT since 1917 not one of the nations conquered 
by force or seized by subterfuge has been permitted a 
free election, nor has any free people ever voted to 
adopt communism in preference to domocracy; 

THAT during these 50 years, communist dictorships 
have preached “liberation” while practicing unlimited 
oppression to consolidate their rule based on terror; 


Religion 


Soviet antisemitism is not an occasional article or an occasion- 
al book or an occasional frame-up or an occasional purge. It is 
bone of the bone of the Soviet system. Jews as Jews must die out. 
Dr. Elias Sulman, the Yiddish-American scholar, has observed: 
“The intention of the Soviet Union is clear: destory the Jewish 
people.” Even the most loyal Jew must be done in -- so long as he 
functions as a Jew. And even if his role as “official” Jew for the 
Soviet dictatorship has been assigned him by the regime -- still he 
must die. That has been Soviet policy from the Year One of the 
Russian Revolution. 

In one of the very early state publications on the subject, 
Comrade M. I. Shakhnovich, himself a born Jew, informs the 
workers and peasants of Russia that the “synagogue is the trade 
union of the Nepman.” It should be recalled here that a Nepman 
was one who was permitted some minimal opportunity to engage in 
private trade. It should also be noted that the author follows the 
classic socialist line of identifying a tradesman (however petty) with 
a Jew, and any Jew with the class enemy. Then, as if to ward off 
an imaginary blow from some unnamed direction, Shakhnovich 
invokes the spirit of Marx and adds: “Through the religion of Is- 
rael runs the omnipotence of hard cash.” And to top it off, he re- 
lates his (and the Party’s) antisemitism to the then current Party 
line by declaring: ‘“The God of Israel is a fascist.” 


Under the Constitution Soviet citizens are free tu profess any 


religion or refrain from professing religion. The church has been 
separated from the state and the school from the church. The law 
guarantees both full freedom of religious worship and freedom of 
antreligious propaganda. 


Organizations of believers can set up religious communities with 


their own centres, funds, buildings for worship, they can publish 
their own papers and religious literature, maintain schools for train- 
ing clergymen and organize the production of church plate and items 
of worship. 


The law prohibits registration of citzens (in the case of census 


papers, for instances) by their religion. No official documents or 
questionnaires can contain indications to the religious faith of the cit- 
izens. The fact that a citizen does or does not believe in God cannot 
serve as a reason for any privileges or on the contrary, limitation or 
rights. Refusal to grant work or to admit a citizen to an educational 
establishment, discharge from work or educational establishment or 
other forms of discrimination against citizens on religious grounds 
are prosecuted under the law as a crime... 


There are no prohibited religions or sects in the USSR. However 


persons who use religious rites as an excuse to inflict harm on hu- 
man health or violate public order will be prosecuted under the law. 


In the mid thirties with the disappearance of the exploiting 


classes in the Soviet Union religion lost its class character as an in- 
strument of social oppression. As a result of the abolition of illitera- 
cy, expansion of the system of public education and cultural pro- 
gress, there are fewer believers in the USSR. 


Excerpts are from: 

-- Czechoslovak Youth 

-- UNESCO Currier 

-- National Review (Eugene Lyons and Max Gelt- 
man) 

-- Modern Age (William Chamberlin) 

-- The Telegram (Peter Worthington) 

-- The Soviet Union Today 
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Governor Reagan -- Vice President? President? 


By ROBERT CHODOS, For Canadian University Press 


BALTIMORE (CUPI) — The Ronald Reagan jokes are seldom 
heard now. They were never very-funny anyway. 

What is heard is increasingly respectable speculation that Ronald 
Reagan will be on the Republican ticket in 1968, either as Presiden- 
tial or Vice-Presidential candidate. Since James Reston first dis- 
cussed the possibility of a Rockerfeller-Reagan ticket —- ‘It has ever- 
ything against it except for one thing -- it might win,’ - in The New 
York Times a couple of months ago, the idea has been receiving 
wide attention in the press. Two weeks ago it even made the cover 
of Time magazine, which treated it as a ‘dream ticket’: ‘Here is 
Rocky, launching his campaign from the steps of a Harlem tenement 
and blazing a triumphant trail through the nation’s big cities; there 
is Reagan, wowing the farmers at the plowing contest in Fargo, 
North Dakota, and, as he stumps through the cornfields of the Mid- 
west and the canebrakes of the South, leaving in his wake legions of 
charmed citizens, particularly women, who will have 62 million votes 
next year -- 4,000,000 more than U.S. men.” 

One factor that may act against such a ticket’s ever coming 
about is that Reagan himself may be in no mood to settle for second 
place. He is at the moment one of five serious contenders for the 
Republican nomination (the others being Rockerfeller, Richard Nix- 
on, Gov. George Romney of Michigan and Sen. Charles Percy of Illi- 
nois). He has so far denied any interest in a national campaign in 
1968, but such non-candidacy is one of the strange traditions of 
American politics. In the last few weeks he has been perhaps the 
most visible Republican -- he upstaged Romney and the rest of his 
colleagues at the floating Governors’ Conference in the Virgin Is- 
lands and has since been on Page One all over the country with his 
speaking tour of the Midwest. 

One thing Reagan has already done is to silence those people 
who were singing funeral hymns over the dead body of the American 
right after Barry Goldwater could carry only five states in 1964. The 
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Challenging opportunities with growth potential for 


corpse turned out to be very much alive. Despite Reagan’s supposed 
‘moderation’ in office in Sacramento, his ideology differs from Gold- 
water’s only in details. He said last week that public welfare in 
America has been ‘‘a colossal and almost complete failure” and he 
out-hawks Lyndon Johnson and nearly everyone else on Viet Nam. 
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He believes “‘it would be pretty naive to rule out the part the Com- | 


munists played” in the widespread October 21 peace demonstrations: 
“You don’t have to look under your bed anymore for Communists. 
You can just look out in front of your city hall.’ 

This sounds uncomfortably like the sort of rhetoric we heard in 
1964, and we all know that 1964 was supposed to be a debacle for the 
Republican party and the American right. How then to explain Rea- 
gan’s appeal? First there is his personality; personality has always 
been a more important factor than issues in American politics, and 
hence Reagan’s past career as an actor (if what he and his ilk did in 
the movies can be called acting) provides him with perhaps the best 
possible background for a Presidential campaign. The Baltimore Sun 
described his performance at the Governors’ Conference as ‘‘Daz- 
zling”’. 

But there is a deeper reason as well. It is becoming clear that 
the forces that propelled Barry Goldwater to national prominence 
were forces whose strength was only beginning to be felt. James Q. 
Wilson, a Harvard professor of Government and a native of southern 
California, thinks that Reagan’s appeal in his home state is the re- 





Column 
_ by Pooh, Krelm and Bob 
Well, it seems we've all 


grown a little less speedy. 
Pooh is closer to the deep 


_end than he thought. - 


sult of the transplantation of fundamentalist Protestatism from the | 
small town to suburbia, of a growth-oriented society and of a deeply- . 


rooted belief in business values and the sanctity of property. South- 
ern Californians believe that the function of government is to create 
the proper climate for business and are more likely to respond to 
symbolic, moral issues than to bread-and-butter ones. Professor Wil- 
son also thinks that this approach to politics is spreading to other 
areas of the country and will challenge the security-oriented politics 
of the last two generations. 


If he is correct, then anyone 
to the left of William Buckley 
(who sees Reagan as the voice 
of ‘‘responsible conservatism’’ 
and defends him against attacks 
from the Eastern liberal es- 
tablishment, although he does 
not yet write about him in the 
worshipful manner in which he 
still talks about Barry Goldwa- 
ter) can look forward to 1968 and 
beyond without enthusiasm. 


The Johnson-Goldwater cam- 
paign of 1964 moved the entire 
American political scene several 
degrees to the right; the domi- 
nant theme of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration has been not the 
War on Poverty in Appalachia 
and the ghettoes but the War on 
People in Viet Nam. To reverse 
this trend, it would be necessary 
for Johnson to be seriously chal- 
lenged from the left in 1968. 
About the best that could be 
expected is that the Republican 
candidate would be a dove on 
Viet Nam and a ‘me-too’ on 
everything else. But a Johnson- 
Reagan campaign would simply 
accelerate the trend and still 
more firmly establish the far 
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ATHLETIC COMPLEX 


All he knows is that there is 
evolution. © 

And he'd rather be in Eu- 
rope right now. 

Strike up a theme, bard -- 


Bard. Avon. Theme. Theme 
song. Swon-song. 

You can’t jump a jet plane. 

So stick around. This place 
is full of ma 

The meek shall inherit the 
earth, but the forward, those 
who put the r to evolution, 
make it worthwhile -- some- 
times. 
soeree our neck out. Off with 


That's evolution. 
Give to me the reed -- and 
sing now, lissome Krelm! 


I was just bemusing today 
how freedom of the individual 
is slowly becoming synonymous 
with rampant egoism. It will be 
society soon who must cry in 
anguish at egoism’s persecu- 
tion. 


Oh, again again I believe, 
what: to thrust oneself into the 
now, live it to change it not by 
a perversion (rebellion) but 
naturally by an evolution -- 

the seed of thought 

implies hope, % 

growth of a new sphere. 


To merely substitute hate for 
sorrow is no answer. — es 
The mother and father whose 


seed would see the future must 


see the future themselves. is 

The approach is slow and 
tedious, but based more val 
on the painful existence of 
man. , ; 


right as a force in American pol- : 


Pursewarden said: “men are 
gods and gods are men -- 
they intrude on each other... 
hence the apparent confusion.” 
It was questioned whether he 
was talking from experience. _ 

It's not + ‘shock-them-into- 
thinking‘ -- it’s shock them out 
of not thinking. They are no 
good unless they are thinking, 
yes, yes, yes... 


and the yes faint 
SIGNOFF 


itics - if Reagan loses. In a year 
when, as Esquire magazine said, 
“the Republicans could easily 
defeat Lyndon Johnson if only 
they didn’t have to run a candi- 
date against him’”’, it is hard to 
discount the possibility that we 
will wake up in the morning of 
January 21, 1969, and find that 
Ronald Reagan is President of 
the United States. 





We were waiting in line, freezing. A 
crisp, damp evening, and hundreds and 
hundreds of weary faces, and we were 
among the first faces inside, warm and 
smiling. Before us, a black, smoke-filled 
gymnasium. And soon, the performer 
would be before us, lit up like a show- 
piece, and digging deep into our minds 
with his spirited or melancholy lyrics. 
From the cold steel chairs, all thought 
focused on the words and the music of 
Gordon Lightfoot. And when it was all 
over, and there was no more to wait in 
line for, we left, emptied of all our anx- 
iety, but full of relexions and feelings, 
an awareness that a folksinger had 
given us. 


THE BOY 


Let us start from the beginning. From 
the time a four year old boy made a lit- 
tle girl cry; a little girl who grew up 
with him and who will not attend his 
concerts now. As a schoolboy, he wore 
the white, angelic garb of the church 
choir, and shortly thereafter, possessing a 
singular voice, he graduated to the 
Westward Public School Choir in Orilia, 
Ontario. Music came naturally to him; 
there was no turning back. As an added 
accomplishment, in this period, he made 
his first “solo performance” singing in 
Sunday school. Then, at thirteen, he won 
a singing contest, against 30 other con- 
testants, which led to a concert in his 
hometown, played to an S.R.O. crowd. 

At this point, his musical education com- 
prised of six years of piano lessons, voice 
lessons, and self-taught drumming. In High 
School, he turned “Rock”, and sang with 
“The Teen-Timers”. He progressed somewhat 
though, and formed a Barber-Shop Quartet 
with three friends. Finding this unsatisfacto- 
ry for his inclinations, he discovered the 
realm of folk and country music. This seemed 
to suit the townspeople, and was well re- 
ceived. 

THE MAN 

A decision on his part, and at this point 
of a budding career, gave us Lightfoot, a 
great Canadian performer. His father gave 
him the choice of attending University or 
furthering his musical studies. He chose the 
latter, knowing he was taking the longer, 
rougher path. A year at Westlake College, 
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Los Angeles, prompted him to try it as a ca- 
reer. Toronto was his first failure. He found 
difficulties in making sufficient contacts. 
Discouraged by his lack of success, he 
went to work in a bank. The CBC was audi- 
tioning for “Country Hoedown”, and think- 
ing he might get a break, he became one of 
the “Swinging Eight” dancers; occasionally 
getting the opportunity to sing songs. Then 
fora year, he went to England to hose a 
country music hall show. On his return to 
Toronto, he sang on his own again, singing 
his own songs, among them “For Loving Me”. 


THE FOLKSINGER 

“For Loving Me”, and later, “Early 
Morning Rain”, were recorded by Peter, 
Paul and Mary, and became substantial 
hits in Europe, Australia, and America. 
Suddenly, the works of Lightfoot were 


Women are on his mind, and in “The 
Way | Feel” the woman is the young 
bird and the man’s heart is the tall oak. 
The bird nests in the tree as its wings 
develop. But when it is grown, and the 
tree is used to it, it flies away. 

“Had | wings to fly -- | would follow 
you.” 

And ordinary scenes are animated by 
Lightfoot, made beautiful: 

“The morning light steals across my 
window pane 
Where webbs of snow are drifting.” 

Loneliness, the feeling of being a 
stranger in a big city inspired “Home 
from the Forest’. 

“With a mighty roar the big jet soars 
above the canyon streets. 
And the con men con but life goes on 


sought by major artists and his lyrics for the city never sleeps. 


were heard on radio, in concerts, and in 
coffee houses. Marty Robins, Harry Bela- 
fonte, lan and Sylvia and many others 


And to an old forgotten soldier the 
dawn will come no more. 
For the old man has come home . . 


had found something undefinable in from the forest.” 


Lightfoot. It would take too long and 
forever to define the Lightfoot sound, but 
if these recording artists caught on to it, 
it must have a very special meaning to 
them. 

And yet no one did it the way he did, so 

Gordon Lightfoot recorded his first album 
last year. “Lightfoot”, the lyrics of which are 
a collection of thoughts most important to 
him, because he had to write them down, in 
order to move on to more lyrics, “Lightfoot” 
is an album of decisions of love and loveli- 
ness, of hope and changes. His music and 
lyrics are so much his own, that his style has 
come to be known in the music world as 
“Country and Lightfoot”. 
Lightfoot writes differently, that is cer- 
tain, but just how differently? Only 
quotes from his lyrics can show his feel- 
ing for words. 

The way he feels is a first consideration: 

“The way I feel is like a robin, 

Whose babes have flown to come no 
more; 

Like a tall oak tree alone and cryin! 


When the birds have flown and the rest 
is bare.” 


And old worn out clichés have new 
freshness 
“T'll be alright, I'll be alright if 1 
don’t have to smile’. 

The way Lightfoot feels, when sung 
before you, makes you feel that way too, 
you cannot escape it. Like most songs, his 
are of love, of disappointment, of loneli- 
ness. And yet “Country and Lightfoot” is 
a new sound, and a beautiful one as 
the quotes show. But the only way to 
appreciate the “Folk-Singer”, is to listen 
with awareness, in a dark, crowded 
room. And awareness of solidarity with 
Lightfoot will come naturally. 


THE CANADIAN 


Perhaps the most important fact about 
Lightfoot is that he is a Canadian. He 
too, like most of our performers, went to 
the United States to have his work ap- 
preciated and recorded. But there is no 
such thing as an international boundary 
when speaking of art. Especially when it 
is art dedicated to a land. The country 
atmosphere and mood of the American 
far west is the same as that of the Ca- 
nadian Prairies. Nor can you write good 
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songs simply because you have experi- 
enced the life of the American land. 
Therefore, it is perfectly normal that a 
Canadian has been able to sing his 
country, in his style, somewhat common to 
other American Continents’ artists and 
still remain a Canadian. 

Of course the best opportunities and 
material for getting on in the business 
are in the States, and this transition had 
to be made by Lightfoot and many other 
Canadians, to be appreciated in his own 
country, as one having “made it” in the 
States. Lightfoot came back, surprisingly. 
But he came back because he wanted to; 
because he had shown he was good; 
because Canadians realized (as in most 
cases “after” an artist has recorded else- 
where) that a Canadian was singing 
among them, about them, about their 


. country. 


Last year, he was commissioned to write a 
centennial song about the links that made 
Canada a country; about the building of the 
great railway. His song was to be sung the 
first of January 1967, and it was. “The Ca- 
nadian Railway Trilogy” is a classic describ- 
ing the Canadian quest for Confederation. 
It describes the hardships and toil of the 
original workers: “We are the nawies who 
work upon the railway, swingin’ our ham- 
mers in the bright blazin’ sun, Layin’ down 
track and building the bridges, bendin’ our 
backs ‘til the day’s work is done”. His variety 
of tempoes illustrates the suffering and the 
loneliness, the good times and the bad, that 
helped join this country from sea to sea. 

“And many are the dead men... 
silent to be real...” 

Lightfoot was important enough to be 
listed among the artists who performed 
at the Canadian Pavilion bandshell dur- 
ing Expo. As his own Centennial Project, 
he conducted a cross-Canada tour which 
is still in progress. 

On December 9th 1967, Loyola will be 
proud to meet and listen to Lightfoot in 
person, when he comes to do a concert 
here. Let us welcome a truly great “Ca- 
nadian” artist. 
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Prayer 


It’s always the first principles we seem to 
lose sight of. 

We keep trying, I suppose, to pawn ourselves as 
titans in the hope probably to be told someone 
thinks we are. 

It’s the pawning, I guess, that complicates. It’s 
the first things we should really try to remember. 

Movements count after a while. When they can 
take on some meaning by themselves. Once they 
exist. 

It’s simple enough to imagine our show as two 
worlds -- actions which take place because they 
must, things like work, money, love; and things 
which come about by themselves like movements, 
fun, love. 

This second world is where it really counts, I 
guess, where Mabel and the others live, where As- 
lan’s land is, where Jesus comes and goes from. 
Where love actually takes on its own form, strength 
and rhythm. 





| live quite simply. 

My mind is hovering usually 

like a humming bird 

waiting for spring and a lion 

to open the flower the leaf the door 
Wanting | imagine to share the bear’s honey 
and to give it something too 

It doesn’t sound like very much. 


Who knows, maybe I’m at my most peaceful and 
happy right now -- intolerably opiated, sad and 
drunk on music, warmth and dreams. 

And the rest proceeds ... 

But look. . 

I once knew a mountain. But the winds blew and 
the time went and before he knew it he just wasn’t a 
mountain anymore. There’s no symbol there ... he 
had a happy life. Nothing hereditary about a moun- 
tain. 

People get in a hurry and they forget all the good 
words that really belong to them. 

We can still live smoothly. We have a blessing a 


heart and the sway to go slow. 
Amen. 





Faculty backs students on senate 


Continued discussion between SAC 
representatives and members of the 
faculty and administration has 
revealed that there is generally a 
“favourable reaction” by the latter to 
the idea of student representation. 

But neither the Board of Governors 
nor the Senate, has yet announced 
any formal. decisions regarding the 
SAC proposals for representation. 

In their mid-October brief, entitled 
“Student Representation: Perspective 
and Proposal,” the LMSA outlined four 
main areas in which they hope that 
student representation will be real- 
ized: 

@ three members of the Board of 
Governors and three student represen- 
tatives should form a “Joint Committee 
on Student Affairs.” 

@ five student representatives 
should sit on the twenty-five member 
College Senate. 

@ students should be represented in 


the Library Board, and the Committee 
on Academic Standing. 3 

@ joint faculty-student committees 
for each department should be set up. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
brief, letters were sent to the chairmen 
of the Board of Governors and of the 
Senate, formally requesting that the 
student proposals be considered in the 
two administrative bodies. 

The LMSA has not asked for direct 
representation on the Board of Gover- 
nors, which is the non-academic ad- 
ministrative body responsible in gener- 
al for planning the growth, develop- 
ment and direction of Loyola. 

Student government has proposed 
instead the formation of a Joint Com- 
mittee of student representatives and 
members of the Board of Governors. 
This committee would question and 
discuss, among other things, the value 
of direct student representation of the 
Board. 


has indicated a favourable attitude 
toward the proposed scheme. He ex- 
plained, however, that the matter 
would have to be brought up for dis- 
cussion with the Board of Governors. 
Their decisions are expected to be 
revealed very shortly. 

The Senate, the highest academic 
administrative body at Loyola, will 
decidé the question of student repre- 


sentation on the Senate itself, and on 


Senate Committees. 

Although the matter has been dis- 
cussed informally on many sides, it 
has not yet been formally brought up 
before the Senate. The proposals will 
likely be considered at the next Sen- 
ate meeting, towards the end of this 
month. 

Students are already being repre- 
sented on one Senate Committee -- 
the Committee on Student Life, which 
meets every two weeks. Four students 
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and eight members of the faculty and 
administration sit on this committee. 

Formerly, only one student and 12 
faculty-administration —_ representatives 
formed the committee, but this was 
revised to the present set-up at the 
end of last year. 

The recent LMSA brief was preceded 
by another last June. It made no spe- 
cific requests, but simply discussed the 
principle of student representation. 

Student council president Steve Sims, 
indicated a hope that active student 
representation “will be a functioning 
structure by the end of this academic 
year.” 

Sims explained that Student Govern- 
ment is not attempting to gain control 
of Loyola’s decision-making. 

“Our whole goal is to achieve a 
voice and an effective means of com- 
munication . . . We wish to help the 
faculty and administration to help us 
in the process of education,” he said. 


some degree on the following Senate 
Committees: the Curriculum Committee, 


nder the 
Tower 


WITH ROMAN KOSTYK 


Judge Paul Casey, Board Chairman, 
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t health servic 


The attempt to get the Depart- 

be | ment of Education’s endorsement 

on financial help for the Health 

Services proved futile - the 

Government has washed its hands 
of the matter. 

However, according to Graham 
Nevin, a brief designed to show 
the eligibility of our Health Ser- =: 
vices for financial help is being 7: 
finalized this week. It will then be % 
forwarded to Jean Paul Cloutier, 
Minister of Health, Welfare, and 
Family planning. 

Nevin also added that ‘‘any fu- 
ture expansion depends solely on 
the size of a grant”. 

According to Dr. R. W. Gage, 
director of the Health Services at 
the University of Massachusetts, 
who made up recommendations 
for the Loyola committee, a full- 
time doctor and two full-time 














TODAY 

Dr. Kane - the former head of Loyola’s Sociology Department - 
returns from Notre Dame University. He will talk on ‘Sex before 
Marriage’’, at 12 noon in the F. C. Smith Auditorium. Admission 25 
cents. 

Co-eds, Staff, and Faculty better start sharpening their skates for a big 
skating party in the Athletic Complex today at 8:00 p.m. 

TOMORROW 

The Varsity Volleyball team meets Ottawa University at 2 p.m. 

in the Athletic Complex. 








, & NEWS photo by FRANK CHOW 
MY! BUT YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE IS RISING: Loyola’s 
answer to Florence Nightingale, Margaret Fraser, notes nurses are immediately needed as 
a hearty thump, thump from Hockey Warrior Art. Tho- well as a psychiatrist as soon as 
mas. possible. 





MONDAY 

The W. X. Bryan Building will open its doors to the students of 
Loyola today. The official opening ceremonies, however, will take 
place in the new year. 

The Students’ International Meditation Society is presenting the second lec- 
ture on “Transcendental Meditation” by Mr. Nathan Zafran from 5:00 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. in the Guadagni Lounge. 

The UGEQ Discount Booklet may be picked up at ‘‘News’’ out- 
lets today. No charge - just take one. 

WEDNESDAY 

The Loyola Sociology Club invites you to their gigantic “Slave Auction”. 
Yes, they’re selling girls into “slavery” for a full week, every day from nine to 
five. Your society may buy one of the one-week slaves. You can raffle her off 
among your membership to make her somebody’s personal servant. The sale 
takes place in the Caf extension from 12 noon to 2 p.m. Cash Please! 

The Loyola Varsity Football team is looking for its first win of 
the season as they take on the Langley girls in a game this after- 
noon on their home field. 





Canada's 

leading trust company 
can offer rewarding 
opportunities to students 
graduating in 1968. 


THURSDAY 

Canada’s Ralph Nader, Heward Grafty, Conservative M.P. from Brome- 
Missiquoi, will speak at Loyola, at 12:00 noon, in Room C-310. This is the 
first in a number of speakers to be presented by the Loyola Arts Student As- 
sociation. 

The inner wordings of the Stock Exchange will be revealed to 
the students in a tour sponsored by the Commerce Students’ Associa- 
tion. Buses leave the Caf parking lot at 1:15 - Red Carpet treatment 


A Royal Trust representative 
raf uve Be Ca pakng wars Recon eesmens Will be interviewing interested 
Calg take o he Cane ty at $98 po. graduates December 1. 


The sculpture and photography exhibit continues until December 10th at 
the Loyola Bonsecours Centre on St. Paul St. E. in Old Montreal. 


M.T.C. bus passes can be picked up in room A-135, Administra- Make a point of talking 


tion Building. 


eee rd . 
Influenza Virus Vaccine is available to all students at no charge at the with hit j . 


Student Health Services - 6935 Sherbrooke St. W. Apt. 12. The initial injection 
should be given now and the second dose in two weeks to confer immunity. 
Those who received the two injections last year need only a booster dose now. 
The vaccine is made available to Faulty and Staff at the cost price - 75 cents 
for both injections. 

At 3 p.m., in the F. C. Smith Auditorium, the pledge class of Tau 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity presents ‘‘The Pawnbroker”, an academy 
award film, starring Rod Steiger. Admission is 75 cents. 








Opportunities to advance with Royal Trust— 
Canada’s leading trust company —are 

limited only by the individual’s desire to 

get ahead. 

If you are interested in a rewarding career 
with a company that has been respected 
throughout Canada for 68 years, talk to your 
University Placement Officer with a view 

to seeing the Royal Trust representative. 


Talk to 


any Royal Trust 


it’s in your best interest 


Attention Graduates 68. Forms received when graduate pictures were tak- 
en must be completed and returned to the Review office within the week. If 
you have not received a form, pick one up from the Coronet photographer in 
the Athletic Complex or from the Review office AND Please return proof 
prints to the Coronet Studios or the Athletic Complex within two days of re- 
ceipt. Help your Review staff! 
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~ CUP conference 
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A general discussion of the role 
and responsibility of the student 
press highlighted a Canadian Un- 
iversity Press conference last 
weekend at Loyola. 


Organized by the NEWS, the 
Quebec regional seminar included 
staffs of the campus newspapers of 
Loyola, McGill, Sir George, Mari- 
anopolis, MacDonald College and 
Bishop’s. 


Opinion was mixed on the McGill 
Daily controversy, but there was a 
general consensus on the panel 
that the article should never have 
been published. 

National President Lib Spry 
said that the CUP investigating 
committee should have been 
called in by the Student Council. 

Two different types of journal- 
ism were given a thorough working 
over by the panel members. Geor- 
gian editor Frank Brayton, advo- 
cate of a new type of newspaper 
presentation known as the syndi- 
calist approach, felt that the role of 
the campus paper istointerpret, 
rather than just report the facts. 

Different approaches to the war 
in Viet-Nam were also discussed 


- emer mer ee ee NEWS photo by MIKE DUMAS b fe 
D the editors. 
LET’S SEE ...ONE AND ONE IS... UH: One of Loyola’s rent- y 
a-cops caught in the act of adding two more dollars to the It was generally agreed that the 
: student newspaper has evolved 


Loyola treasury. The resemblance to the chief rent-a-cop cf 
the USA - LBJ - is purely co-incidental. 


from being merely a glorified 


tts like owning 


my own business’ 


Roger Kedwell, a London Life sales representative in Toronto 


“It's true. At London Life you get 
a concentrated, personalized 
training program that’s recognized 



















By ANDY ZMIJEWSKI 


bulletin board to being a journal of 
fact and opinion. 

Panel members were unanimous 
in their assertion that the newspa- 
per should act as an agent to bring 
changes within the university 
community. 

Guest speaker attheluncheon, 
Dr. John Buell of Communication 
Arts, and former editor of the Loy- 
ola News, said he was speaking as 
a member of the establishment. 

He described youth in today’s 
society as the ‘‘new aristocracy” , 
whether they liked it or not, and 
that today’s students are the elite 
of today. ‘‘You sit on the apex of 
the affluent society.”’ 


building on Monday morning. 


finished. 


new year. 


Gerard McDonough. 


New building opens Monday 


Loyola students attend their first classes in the new Bryan 


With the exception of the communication-arts section, and 
a few laboratories, all rooms in the four-storey structure are 


The new building houses a 200 seat auditorium, as well as 
an “‘audio-visual’”’ room, the first of its kind at Loyola. This 
room will seat 165 students in two sections, which after the style 
of houses of parliament, face each other. 

With the completion of the Bryan building, student lounge 
facilities will revert to their proper function. 

The official opening of the structure will take place in the 


That the Communications Arts Studios’ faulty soundproof- 
ing had to be corrected by special consultants at the last min- 
ute was the reason attributed to the delays in opening by Fr. 


Campus editors discuss role 


Terming a campus newspaper 
‘fa subsidised handout’’, he ex- 
plained that it is not dependent on 
the whims of advertisers or read- 
ers like the professional press. 


‘“Thereis a tendency’’, he said 
‘for the staff to become a clique, 
aloof, from the remainder of the 
campus.” 


The afternoon consisted of work- 
shop seminars directed by speci- 
alists in their respective fields. 


John Gray and Frank Moritsugu 
of the Montreal Star, and Pat Hick- 
ey of the Gazette headed the ses- 
sions. 





Announcement 


to 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


as the best in the industry. You can 
choose where you want to work. 
Then you go out and sell. From the 
very first day, you have the 
responsibility of shaping your 

own career. You determine how fast 
you grow, how much you earn. 

And you have the London Life name 
to help you.” 

















An economics graduate of the 
University of Western Ontario, 

Roger began a three-month London Life 
training course in the summer of 1966. 
Within a year he had established 
himself as an exceptional life 
insurance underwriter. To learn more 
about a career in life insurance 

sales, see your placement officer. 

Or write to the Personnel Department, 
London Life Insurance Co., 

London, Ontario. 


London Life Insurance Company 
imi-t- Kem Ohi lol-oam Mol ale lola Wm OF: Tats Lets| 





The Northern Miner, the foremost authority 
on Canada’s mining industry, now extends to 
students a special yearly subscription rate. 
This weekly mining newspaper published con- 
‘tinuously since 1915 has the largest mining 
circulation in the world. It is a valuable 
source of information for those engaged in, 
investing in or selling to the mining industry 
of Canada. 


Start reading The Northern Miner each week 
— become acquainted with what's happen- 


ing, as it happens, in Canada’s fast changing, 
ever expanding mining industry. 


Take advantage of this special student offer. 
Complete the coupon below and mail it today. 


‘The Morthern Miner: 


CaNADA’s NATIONAL MINING NEWSPAPER 
77 RIVER STREET TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


Please send me one year’s subscription to The 
Northern Miner at the student subscription rate of 
$5.00. Remittance enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
City... Province 


School Attending 


Faculty 





Varsity volleyballers open tomorrow 
despite lack of uniforms 


The men’s Varsity volleyball 
team will be making their initial 
appearance in league play to- 
morrow against the University of 
Ottawa. 

After a reasonably successful 
exhibition season last year, with- 
out a coach, this year’s club is 
optimistic of a good showing in 
the OSL. 

Hopes hang high on returnees 
Peter Leconte. Robert Donald- 


by Jules Southaskas 


son, and Pat Fisher, combined 
with the expert guidance of 
Coach Dresdner. 

The players themselves have 
set their sights on at least a 
third place finish, admitting that 
they have their work cut out for 
them, their opposition being 
provided by the established 
schools in the area. 

The squad is presently looking 
for another ood experienced 


player. Practices are held each 
Monday and Friday from five to 
six. 


A spokesman for the team 
revealed that the boys are 
having difficulty convincing the 
budgetary officials of the Athlet- 
ic Department of their Varsity 
status. The team awaits hopeful- 
ly the possibility of uniforms for 
their game tomorrow. 


WE ANNOUNCE... 


The facilities and service to accommo- 
date societies and fraternity functions 
with meals that won’t embarrass your 
chairman and cost that will make 
your treasurer wonder. 


A. Biack 

Kid Leather 
Black Suede 
Brown 

Kid Leather 
Brown Suede 
Natural Suede 
Tan Suede 
ONLY $23.99 


@ CREDIT CARDS HONOURED e 


5218 QUEEN MARY RD. 


* (Snowdon) 


1474 PEEL ST. 


‘Opp 
tft, Royal Motel) 


AU BON CHEF 








PLACE VICTORIA HOPPING CENTRE 


Sherbrooke at Cavendish 


484-6950 


B. Biack 

Kid Leather 
Camel 

Kid Leather 
ONLY $19.99 


OPEN THURS. & FRI. NITES 
@ C.0.D. ORDERS ACCEPTED 


@ 


FAIRVIEW 


‘Pointe Cléire) 
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Attention 


MEN GRADUATING 
in 1968 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


will be at the 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


TO RECRUIT ARTS AND COMMERCE 
STUDENTS INTERESTED IN CAREERS 
IN 
ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
SALES AND SALES MANAGEMENT 





This sign means unlimited 
career opportunities 


- IF YOU ARE ENTHUSIASTIC, POSSESS INITIATIVE 
AND A CREATIVE MIND, IMPERIAL OIL IS 
INTERESTED IN YOU. — 

Imperial Oil is recruiting its future researchers, 
engineers, analysts, economists, marketing and sales 
executi . . * . 

If you are a graduate in science, engineering or 
commerce—or if you will be graduating next year— 
find out about the future awaiting you in this 
ever-growing company, the leader in the petroleum 
industry. ze 

There is unlimited scope for the ambitious man or 
woman at Imperial, where a premium is placed on 
fresh thinking, new slants, original concepts. 
(imperial Oil does more research in all phases of 
the petroleum industry than all other oil companies 
combined). : 
Initial salaries and benefits are generous, potential 
rewards great. Vacancies exist for both regular and 
summer employment. Make a note now to sit down 
for a talk with the Imperial Oil placement advisor 
when he visits your campus. 


— ST 


Interviews 


27 November 1967 


SEE YOUR PLACEMENT OFFICER 
FOR AN APPOINTMENT 


MORE NOW... MORE IN THE FUTURE... 
FROM IMPERIAL OIL 


er ,uy?” VaR cedneneh! 


not! 


NEY) chinved 
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BASKETBALL BOUNCES BACK 


Cagers’ future looks rosy 





HEADCOACH DOUG DAIGNEAULT and Assistant Larry Rozzi 


look on in subdued astonishment s their charges are put 


through the paces. 


A former Warrior 
probes and predicts 


By JIM O'BRIEN 


Ed, note. Jim O’Brien is a second- 
year Artsman who last year was the 
only Freshman basketballer to make 
it through the gruelling athletic and 
academic year. This year Jim is ful- 
filling his basketball ambitions with 
the Junior Varsity cagers, but is still 
easily considered of Varsity caliber. 

The Loyola basketball Warriors 
are off to a strong start in at- 
tempting to secure an Ottawa-St. 
Lawrence League Championship. 

To date they are the proud 
possessors of a five wins-two 
losses record, and they have al- 
ready encountered the two pre- 
season favorites, Carleton and 
Bishop's. Both games were won 
with relative ease. At this time it 
appears that the cagers will 
clinch the title if the group stays 
together and continues to im- 
prove its teamwork. 

As far as individual talent is 
concerned, Coach Doug Daig- 
neault’s b-ballers are head and 











JACK CONTOS- who provides 
the muscle and the backbone 
of the court contingent displays 
hit unorthodox but. — effective 


style. 


shoulders above any other school 
in the league. Earl “Springboard” 
Lewis, who hails from Albany, 
has to be considered one of the 
most smooth and impressive indi- 
viduals ever to play in the OS. 
He has been one of the key fac- 
tors in the Warriors’ one-sided 
record so far. 

Lewis’ cohort from the capital 
of the Empire State, Jim Ivy, has 
shown improvement as a play- 
maker in the last two games at 
the guard position. His ball han- 
dling, coolness, and finesse on 
the court have been instrumental 
in moving the ball club. Holding 
down the other guard position is 
sharpshooter Peter Phipps. Pete 
adapts well to all game situa- 
tions on the court, as shown in 
the pressure game with Carleton. 

For rebounding and physical 
strength, along with a dual scor- 

ing attack, Loyola has two of the 
best big men in the League. Both 
John McAuliffe and Jack Contos 
have already given other league 
coaches reason to fear Loyola. On 
any given night each could easily 
score over twenty points. 

These five Freshmen have been 
the starters, but this cannot un- 
derplay the importance of the 
second team. Daigneault has 
been employing a two-platoon 
system, with both groups seeing 
approximately the same amount 
of action. The second squad is 
definitely the backbone of the 
first. Members of Team No. 2 in- 
clude Seniors John Goettisheim 
and Bob McDonaugh, Junior Terry 
O’Brien, and Freshmen Gene 
Lawrence, Joe Zagancyk, and 
Pete Mullins. Any of these indi- 
viduals would be starters on any 
other team in the conference. 

The fate of the team lies in 
the hands of one man, Coach 
Daigneault, and his ability to 
manipulate and mold the out- 
standing talent. With a combined 
effort of team and coach, the 
Warriors should remain on top of 
the league all year long, and 
hopefully sweep through the 
playoffs. 





This is the year of the kange- 
roo in Loyola basketball. With 
Earl “Springboard” Lewis and 


' John Contos climbing high above 
_ the rim the Warriors are easily 


the most exciting basketball 
team in eastern Canada. 


Varsity coach Doug Daigneault, 
with his recruiting raids south of 
the border, has made the cagers 
a most effective quintet, with 
solid bench strength. The Warriors 
could, with any luck, be the first 
undefeated basket-ball team ever 


_ at Loyola. 


There are no apparent weak- 


" nesses on this year’s team, but 


still coach Daigneault, no optim- 
ist says only, “We're aiming for a 
playoff berth.” Any fan of the 
hoopsters expects more than this, 
but Daigneault speaks from bitter 
experience. School dropouts, and 
resignations crippled a powerful 
team last year, and Daigneault is 
going to great lengths to ensure 
a sequel is not performed. 


Fan support has been the big 
drawback in former years, as the 
cagers played their games in 
competition with the hockey 
squad, with the result that the 
hoopsters played to empty gyms 
on Friday night after Friday 
night. This too has changed. Led 
by a sizeable rooting contingent 
of maniacs from the residence, 


DOW: 


(Continued from page 3) 




















matter is brought under the con- 
trol of the student council, and 


That all further on-campus 
recruiting be under the direct 
supervision of the student coun- 
cil. 

Towards the end of the sit-in 
the Dow representative promised 
that he would not continue inter- 
views on campus Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 


After considerable discussion, 
he was allowed to leave at 5 
p.m. under a canopy of raised 
arms, flanked by plainclothes 
policemen. Vice-president Ross 
was detained for about half an 
hour until he promised to consult 
the members of the faculty 
about meeting the demands. 


If these demands are not met 
by 8:30 p.m. Tuesday the CEWV 
will then stage a sit-in to block 
the university . administration 
building. Throughout the sit-in 
and protest Toronto police were 
always nearby, but took no ac- 
tion. At one point they had to 
break up a fight between an en- 
gineering student and a member 
of the ultra-right wing Edmund 
Burke society, who was heckling 
the demonstrators. 


Both Toronto and U of T police 
looked on impassively as chemi- 
cal engineering students fought 
and scrambled their way over 
the inert bodies toward the 
placement service and_out again. 
There were no arrests. 


Loyola’s fans are now a wild- 
eyed group, which makes the 
wigwam possibly the noisiest 
place to be on a Friday night 
second only to the Moustache. 





By PAUL CARBRAY 





Loyola’s strength is awesome. 
A combination of big men to 
sweep the boards, and quick 
guards to steal the balll make 
the Warriors an awesome sight. 
A basketballer from Sir George 
viewing the Warriors for the first 
time, remarked, “It’s pretty hard 
not to get psyched out watching 
these guys.” Only too true. 

The Cagers only possible prob- 
lem has been their tendency 
towards beginning slowly. “You'll 








have to remember we're a young 
team,” says coach Daigneault, 
“we still have a lot of maturing 
to do.” This is a drawback. With 
eight freshmen, the Warriors are 
the youngest team in the O.S.L. 
and at times they tend to regress 
into sloppy habits. Coach Daig- 
neault says, “This year we were 
forced to play freshmen at too 
many key positions, but this is 
the last year.” 

This is definitely the year for 
Loyola to win the O.S.L. crown. 
With strength all the way down 
the line, the Warriors are a pret- 
ty safe bet to cop it all. With a 
young team, which should im- 
prove over the season, and fan- 
tastic bench strength, the gym is 
a happy place to be. The fans 
and the Warriors won't disap- 
point them, unless the roof of 
the new wigwam collapses dur- 
ing a game. 





THIS IS WHY they call him “Springboard”. 








Newcomer 
Earl Lewis grabs rim after ramming the ball through. __ 


TOMMY TALK 


by Diane Viau 
Co-ed profiles 


TRY, TRY, TRY AGAIN 
Apparently the Hockey Tommies do have at least one game 
scheduled before Christmas. Loyola encounters McGill on home ice 
next Monday, Nov. 27, in an 8 o’clock game. The Tommies may do 
the job the Warriors did not have a chance to do in last week’s city 
tournament. 


TRINITY ON A HORSE 
T-Talk begins its series of profiles on various co-ed sports . . . 
The Gymnastics Club this year seems to have dropped on the 
popularity polls. At the moment there are three members, three 
male members, in this co-ed endeavor. 


As one of this season’s trinity so aptly puts it, “It’s a shame to 
waste all that good gym equipment.”’ What is the point of having one 
of the most diversified athletic programs in Canada, if no one takes 
part in it, if no one uses the facilities? 


Coach Enos would like to enter a team in the 0.S.L. Gymnastics 
Championships in February. Bernard Hedrei, who has the ambiguous 
position of manager, trainer, and top gymnast, is finding it hard to 
make Enos’ hope, a reality. His main problem is the lack of enthu- 
siasm among the students, and also the lack of better practice times. 
“Often, on Thursday nights, the guys are jist too tired by the time 8 
_o’clock comes round to have a good practice. And the available gym 
times are spaced too widely apart; we need constant training if we 
intend to enter a team in the league championships.”’ 

The club was promised a coach this year, but Hedrei feels that 
the present calibre does not warrant such an addition. For the time 
being, the system of one member teaching and coaching another 
seems to be working out fine. Perhaps the fact that Miss Laurie was 
unable to find time to help out with the club this year has resulted in 
the dearth of women participants. 


WITHIN THE WALLS 
B-Ball games played on Thursday, Nov. 16: 
Science I over Arts I, by default. 
science II over Arts II, 12-3. 


P.S. 

The Sky-Diving Club (alias, the Parachute Club) has not gotten 
off the ground yet. But they will! Under the fine coaching of Mr. 
Perera, at least seven thrill-seekers are undergoing a twenty-five 
hour preliminary study program. Funny thing though, no girls -- 
again. And according to Claude Barrot, ‘‘Girls make the best sky 
divers. They’re much more calm, cool, and collected.’ 

Loyola must have a lot of nervous co-eds. 


The Loyola Braves opened 
their regular season play with an 
impressive 7-1 win over Sir 
George Williams University last 
Saturday night. This came as a 
followup to the team’s 5-3 victory 
against the same team in exhibi- 
tion play the previous Thursday. 

Veteran John Hutton, newly 
elected team captain, put on an 
amazing performance in scoring 
two goals while playing with an 
elbow-length cast. The cast 
covers a broken wrist which 
John acquired during pre-season 
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Blind dates are a chance. But you can always depend on 
refreshing Coca-Cola for the taste you never get tired of. 
That's why things go better with Coke, after Coke, after Coke. 


Equipment for a 


lab course 
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Hockey Braves take opener 


By FRANK SHAUGNESSY 
practice. And the J.V.’s have a 
Lowe on their team too -- his 
name is Steve and he proved 
that there is some magic to that 
family name as he shoved two 
pucks past a sorrowing Georgian 
net-minder. 

Steve’s partner on the “‘Green’”’ 
line, Danny Lynam, gave rise to 
a suspicion of great things to 
come as he matched him with a 
two-goal performance of his own. 
Another member of last year’s 
championship team, Barry Fish- 






Oh, oh. 
Bet my date is 
the one with - 
“personality” 


er, cracked the score sheet also, 
scoring his first goal of the year. 

Loyola’s freshman goaltender 
Jim Johnson gave an impressive 
showing, stopping what seemed 
to be a sure goal on a slapshot 
from the blue line, and foiling 
another Georgian on a breaka- 
way. Missing from the lineup 
was Gerry Labelle, a returning 
star of last year’s squad. 


Next game is tonight at U. of M. 
It’s set to start at eight o’clock. 
Be there. 
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Ina lifetime of lectures, you’d 

never learn what the world is really 

like. You have to see it — the laboratory 
with three billion teachers. You might learn 

political economy from a Muscovite (or English from a 

Cockney bartender). Discover high finance in a Caribbean 
marketplace (or sales psychology in a Paris souvenir shop). Get a re- 
fresher course in ancienthistory (or just about anything) from a cabbie in Rome. 

Or be taught something new and unforgettable somewhere on your own continent. 

When you’re ready to take the lab course in learning (and living it up), call Air Canada. 
We've got a good way to get you to class. 


AIR CANADA @&) 


SERVING CANADA + U.S.A. * BERMUDA » BAHAMAS « CARIBBEAN » IRELAND * ENGLAND » SCOTLAND » FRAN 


iA ; 





ICE » GERMANY » SWITZERLAND » AUSTRIA « DENMARK ° U.S.S.R. 
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BRIAN JOHNSON cruises in alone on Mac goaltender. But what the hell happened to 
the puck? Oh, there it is behind Johnson. Well, maybe next time. 


Cagers sack Ottawa 


By PIERRE MICHEL 


Loyola’s cage Warriors kept 
alive their record of never win- 
ning a game in the Raven’s nest, 
Carleton’s home gym, but only 
because the Ravens were forced 
by renovations to play their 
game in a high-school gym in 
the nation’s capital. 


On Friday night the league- 
leading Warriors came from be- 
hind to crush the dirty birds 95- 
80 before a pro-Carleton crowd. 
On Saturday the Warriors com- 
pleted the weekend sweep as 
they whipped the Ottawa Gee- 
Gees 78-65. 


Friday night, the Warriors 
started in the same manner as 
they had in their two previous 
wins, stumbling and staggering, 
until by the middle of the second 
quarter, they were behind ten 
points to the Ravens. 

Then the Warriors began to 
play the  ball-hawking, fast 
breaking game of which they are 
capable, to take the lead. They 
surged ahead, and at the half, 
took a slim 51-46 lead into the 
dressing-room. 

The hoopsters stormed onto the 
court at the start of the second 
half, and began to pressure the 
Ravens into an awesome series 
of errors, and aided by the 
Carleton quintet’s horrendous 
shooting, quickly ran up an in- 
surmountable lead. The cagers 
coasted home, in the process 
administering a severe shellack- 
ing to the Ravens, who were 
hamstrung by the loss of two of 
their starters from fouls. 


The Warriors once again 


spread the scoring, with 5 play- 
ers hitting double figures. John 
MacAuliffe, starting to display 


the form he has shown in prac- 
tice, led the way with 18 points. 
Earl the Pearl had 17, followed 
by Gene Lawrence with 14, with 
Peter Phipps garnering 15, and 
ace rebounder Jack Contos with 
12. 

On Saturday, the Warriors con- 
tinued in the patented pattern, 
as they opened the game with 
sloppy play at both ends. The 
Gee-Gees opened strongly and 
led by the Mackinnon twins 
made the game a close one. At 
the half the Warriors took q nar- 
row 35-34 lead into the dressing 
room. 

In the segond half, the War- 
riors started to play closer to 
their potential, and they soon 
overwhelmed the Ottawa club. 
The Warriors coach, Doug Daig- 
neault, with the unaccustomed 
luxury of ample bench strength, 
substituted freely, and the Gee- 
Gees began to sag. 

The game was soon out of 
reach, and the Warriors coasted 
home on the long end of a 78-65 
score. Earl Lewis led the scorers 
with 16, followed by Jack Contos 
with 14, MacAuliffe with 12, and 
Adrien O’Brien with 10. 

COURT JOTTINGS: Jack Con- 
tos was outstanding in both 
games, as he led the rebounders 
.. Adrien O’Brien, who plays 
with all the grace of a bull ele 
phant in mating season, was a 
pleasant surprise, hitting for 
some important hoops on Satur- 
day ... Coach Daigneault injected 
a note of caution, saying ‘‘we 
have a young team, with a lot of 
maturing to do” ... Jim Ivy 
played a hustling game against 
the Ravens Friday, and started 
against Ottawa. 
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McDonaugh 
out as 
cagers win 


By PAUL CARBRAY 


The varsity cagers made their 
annual pilgrimage to MacDonald 
College Wednesday night, and 
escaped from The Clansmen’s 
band-box gym with a solid 92-68 
victory and a crippling injury to 
Bob McDonaugh. 

The Warriors opened with a 
weak effort, as they showed the 
loss of Earl Lewis, who had been 
ejected from last weekend’s Ot- 
tawa tilt. A severe lack of offen- 
sive and defensive rebounding 
crippled the Warriors, and cou- 
pled with an unusually prous 
defence allowed the Macmen to 
stay in the game as _ they 
scrapped to a 21-21 saw-off at 
the end of ten minutes. 

In the second quarter the War- 
riors arose from their sleep, led 
by the guards Peter Phipps, and 
Jim Ivy, who have the instincts 
of bandits when it comes to 
stealing loose passes. With 
Phipps and Jack Contos combin- 
ing for some nifty hoops, the 
Warriors never looked back. 
Contos was especially effective, 
and it seemed that whenever a 
good play was made, he was 
somehow involved. The score 
mounted to 52-35 at the half. 

In the third quarter, the War- 
riors, while widening their lead, 
received a setback of a different 
nature as veteran forward Bob 
McDonaugh fell to the floor 
writhing in pain. Examinations 
at Lakeshore General Hospital 
later revealed he had suffered 
severely torn ligaments in his 
right ankle. With McDonaugh 
out, the cagers didn’t coast on 
their lead, however, and stealing 
the ball countless times at mid- 
court, quickly increased their 
lead to 30 points. Jim Ivy 
showed great coolness as he set 
up many easy baskets. By the 
fourth quarter the game was out 
of reach and the Warriors coast- 
ed home as easy 92-68 winners. 

Jack Contos, who has got to be 
the Warriors number one man, 
led the point parade as he 
swished 21. John McAuliffe was 
next with 15, foliowed by Peter 
Phipps with 14. 





Icemen rout Mac 


By IAN MacDONALD 


Loyola Warriors sent the farm- 
ers back to the sticks Wednesday 
night. 


Dave Draper’s powerful ice- 
men wasted little time or effort 
disposing of the the Macdonald 
Clansmen 11-3. A near capacity 
crowd of 1003 was on hand in the 
Sports Complex. 


Warriors led 5-0 after the first 
period and 8-2 after the second 
frame. 

They managed the win without 
the presence of their starry cap- 
tain Roger Wilding. Wilding was 
admitted to the hospital last Fri- 
day for a long series of tests. 
Wilding was admitted on the 
advice of team physician Dr. 
Bob Brodrick. His malaise is a 
suspected case of hypertension. 
He has been coming along well, 
and is expected to be back in 
harness within two weeks. 

Warriors will face their tough- 
est assignment of the young sea- 
son tomorrow when they bus to 
Ithaca, New York to play the 
Cornell Big Red, National Cham- 
pions of the United States. Miss- 
ing from the lineup will be Wild- 
ing. Other possible absentees are 
Ricky Dawson and Chris Hayes 
who would like to stay behind 
for academic reasons. 

Assistant Captain Mike Griffin 
notched the First goal in the 
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VARSITY CAGER BOB McDONAUGH who is out for a 


home opener before the game 
was hardly six minutes old. 


The big noise on this evening 
belonged to the makeshift line of 
Ricky Dawson, Danny Heffernan, 
and Michael Lowe. The trio col- 
lected 11 points between them. 
Dawson scored twice and helped 
out on two more. Lowe and Hef- 
fernan each scored once. Lowe 
added three assists while Heffer- 
nan got two. 


Bobby Jastremski and Mike 
Griffin also scored twice. 

Paul Valois and Brian John- 
son, so-called utility forwards, 
found the range once. 

Warriors had difficulty staying 
‘‘phsyched’’ for the game after 
the first period. ‘“‘What game?” 
asked rearguard Denny Maloney 
after it was over. “They weren’t 
in it and never after the first 
period.” 

But the Warriors will be faced 
with a completely reversed situa- 
tion tomorrow. Cornell, National 
Champions of the United States 
will play the Warriors under In- 
ternational rules, which have a 
habit of hampering Canadian 
teams. 

Draper is anxious for his team 
to give a good account in Ithaca, 
but there is no question that the 
Warriors will be hampered by 
absentees. 
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lengthy. stay after injuring his ankle against MacDonald. 


